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CHAPTER VI.—{continvep.] 


At that moment the owl hooted again, more 
loud and shrilly than before. Clear of the cor- 
ral, the man advanced cautiously toward the 
spot where the mountaineer was standing ; the 
latter instantly changed his position, screening 
himself behind the trunk of a cypress. It was 
Dorelle who approached, as Bron very soon 
discovered. 

“Yes, Monsieur Dorelle, you are the one I 
intended to watch,” thought the hunter, as the 
Frenchman passed his hiding-place. Brion fol- 
lowed him toward the Wind River range, from 
the margin of the prairie upon which his camp 
had been pitched, into a tract of country cut up 
by gulleys, broken by sharp hills, covered with 
pinon, stunted oaks and aspen. 

Dorelle stopped and remained motionless for 
several minutes. Presently the owl hooted ; 
Dorelle barked like a prairie dog, and went on. 
The cry of the owl came from a canon, not far 
beyond ; it was toward the canon that Dorelle 
hastened. 

“Now,” mused Brion, “we will learn what 
this signalizing is for.” 

The ground between them and the canon was 
soon traversed. Dorelle barked again, and the 
owl hooted but a few paces from him. 

“Ts it you, Gardette ?” asked Dorelle. 

“Tt is I, Monsieur Mariot,” replied Gar- 
dette, or Beavertaker, as we shall prefer to call 
him, in honor to his Indian relatives. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Brion, again—an innocent 
exclamation that he was in the habit of using 
when surprised; for the partisan never employ- 
ed oaths, even when excited. 

Mariot and Beavertaker advanced and met. 

“Thave many things to inquire about,” said 
the furmer. ‘‘ How do you succeed with the 
Blackfeet ?” 

“At first I was looked upon with distrust, but 
my wife at length restored confidence; so you 
see itis a good thing to have an Indian wife, 
though one be but half an Indian.’’ 

“Well?” said Mariot, impatiently. 

“A party of one hundred young warriors are 
already onthe alert, and it will be strange indeed 
if—” 

The remainder of the sentence was spoken in 
a tone so low that Brion could not hear it; he 
crept nearer. 

“Be sure that you make no mistake, for my 
own party are encamped in a valley not far 
below us.” 

* Diable, that is bad, for all is fish that comes 
to their net—the Blackfeet I mean. If they 
should strike their trail, I could not restrain 
them. lhave seen Ravenclaw, a chief of great 
consequence; but he dislikes me, and is too 
proud to be advised or led by one with white 
blood in his veins. I spoke of Redpath; but 
my curiosity provoked him; he frowned and 
looked dangerous, and in a terrible voice told 
me to begone, and put a bridle on my tongue; 
since that I have not dared to speak the name of 
Redpath.” 

“Nor is there need; he is already upon the 
trail, doing his fearful work. Three have been 
stricken and more will follow. Discontent is in 
the camp—the expedition will fail.” 

“Ah!” said Brion. 

“Did you hear anything?” asked Beavertaker. 

Mariot said no. 

“ Diable! can this be true, Monsieur Mariot ?”’ 
he added. 

“Can what be true?” 

“That Redpath is on the trail of Brion’s 
brigade.” 

“Mon Dieu, it is a fact! He kills witha 
steel arrow which pierces the brain. It is ter- 
rible, but does my work—it cripples the power 
of that accursed company that threatens to ruin 
the house of Bellmar and Mariot.”’ 

“You run some risk yourself,” said Beaver- 
taker. 

“I know it, therefore my stay with the band 
will be short. I have already sprung my mine 
on the discontented ones. I have worked on 
their fears and their cupidity. I shall take away 





at least a dozen of his men, which will be a-se- 
vere blow. Meantime, have your warriors con- 
cealed in the canon which you named when I 
saw you before, and—” 

“T understand,” said the half-breed. 

“They have some good horses—a fact which 
it would be well to let your red devils know.” 

“They shall be stolen,” replied Beavertaker. 

“They may, perchance, cache some of their 
goods ?” 

“We will open the cache.” 

“They, possibly, may wish to fight ?” 

“We will fight them, monsieur.” 

“Foudre! that is as it should be. Now I 
I must see my band of trappers and hunters.” 

“Did you come with them?” 

“No, with a small company of United States 
soldiers, who were sent to Fort Laramie, I found 
Kincaid, who bore me company till this morn- 
ing, or, rather till yesterday morning, as it is 
now past midnight—and by whose means I have 
held communication with the captain of my 
band. I shall meet Kincaid at the Red Butles, 
where he is at this moment, probably, awaiting 
me with two horses.” 

After farther conversation, Pierre Mariot left 
the canon, followed by Brion, who felt too much 
interest in his movements to dismiss him from 
farther espionage. Kincaid was with the horses 
at the specified place, and the worthy pair rode 
away together, Fortunately for the partisan, 
the ground was of such a nature that they could 
not proceed very fast, so that he kept in sight 
of them without much exertion. They convers- 
ed but little, and Brion could not hear what they 
said. They finally reached the valley near 
which Beavertaker found Ravenclaw, as related 


“ What is his deportment, generally ?”’ 

“He is singularly reserved—holds himself 
aloof from the men, loves solitude, and his sole 
companion is a colored man who attends him 
like his shadow, treating him with very great 
deference.” 

“ The colored man is his servant, and appear- 
ed with him in the first instance ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was his ostensible object in attaching 
himself to your party ?” 

“ To join his father, he said, who has a trad- 
ing house on the Yellow Stone. Fearful that 
he might be a spy in the service of the American 
Fur Company, I have kept a constant watch on 
his movements.” 

“ Imust see this Crevier; do me the favor to 
ask him to come here.” 

Crevier soon appeared, followed by a stout 
African. Brion recognized his youthful visitor, 
and regretted more than ever his unfriendly 
suspicions at the time of their first meeting. He 
looked upon his comely face and slender figure 
with new interest, doubting not but a woman’s 
heart was beating — masculine garb. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES ARE MADE. 

Pierre Mariot had dismounted and was 
standing with his right arm on the saddle, his 
face partially concealed from the eyes of the ap- 
proaching youth by the horse’s head. Crevier 
advanced hesitatingly, the negro pressing closer 
to him as he drew near. The partisan was ner- 
yously anxious to obtain a fair view of his fea- 
tures—a fact showing an important ‘change in 
his feelings since-the ‘ight Crevier sat by his 
lonely fire. 

“It is indeed a woman,” he said mentally. 

Mariot was no less anxious to see the youth 
and mark his bearing. 

“Well, sir,” said Pierre, abruptly, “I have 
sent for you to ask afew questions concerning 
your father’s trading-house on the Yellow Stone 
River.” 

Crevier recoiled at the sound of Mariot’s voice, 
and was much agitated. The negro whispered 
to him, which in some degree restored his self- 
possession. 

The partisan noticed that Mariot evinced 
surprise, which betrayed itself in his tones. 

““ Why do you wish to question me?” asked 
Crevier, with some trepidation. 

“For the object I have stated.” 

“« What if I refuse to answer them?’ Crevier 





in another chapter. Entering it, the 
eer saw the fires of an encampment. The camp 
was large, extending some rods along the valley, 
numbering, he judged, by a casual survey, one 
hundred persons, or even more. 

The horses and pack-mules of the party were 
side-lined and quietly feeding within eighty yards 
of the band; and it was there that Mariot stop- 
ped, sending forth Kincaid to request Captain 
Callard, the leader, to come to him. While 
Pierre was waiting, Brion placed himself in a 
position to hear to the best advantage, with the 
least danger of discovery. The rival partisan 
came, when the same matters were talked of that 
had been discussed by the half-breed. Those 
topics having been duly considered, Callard 
broached another, which had the merit of nov- 
elty, and interested Brion equally as much. 

“There is one circumstance to which I must 
call your attention,” said Callard. “A youth 
joined us at Fort Leavenworth, whose conduct 
has been suspicious. Once, certainly, he has 
had communication with Captain Brion’s band, 
and on several occasions has manifested a desire 
to visit the camp of our rivals; but he has been 
so closely watched, that save in the instance I 
have named, I do not think he has been able to 
do much mischief, if such was his intention.” 

Brion did not say “Ah!” but he thought it, 
which answered his purpose. 

“An informer among your men may do in- 
calculable injury,” said Mariot, earnestly. 

“This is not all, Monsieur Mariot; it is said 
by some persons in camp that this youth is a 
woman.” 

“ Diable!”’ exclaimed Mariot. 

“Ah!” said Brion, in a whisper. 

“A woman?” added Pierre. 

“A woman !” repeated Callard. 

“What the devil could send a woman among 
you?” asked Mariot, angrily. 

“It may have been love of adventure; it 
may have been simply love.” 

“A woman! love! Callard, this is getting 
romantic.” 

“ Remember, that it is first to be known that 
the youth is a woman, and then whether she is 
in love, before we can judge if things are grow- 
ing romantic.” 

“ By what name is this youth called among 
you?” 

“ Crevier.” 





“I shall be obliged to compel you, possibly.” 

“Member dis chile am here!” said the Afri- 
can to Crevier, looking menacingly at Mariot. 

“Let that nigger be silent!’ added Mariot, 
sternly. 

“ He has a right to speak, I think ; he is not 
in your employ, and therefore not responsible to 
you, but to myself alone,” continued Crevier, 
with spirit. 

“Dat am ’zactly it!’ quoth Balaam, whose 
name had the merit of being scriptural. 

“Captain Callard, will you rap that nigger 
over the head,” said Mariot. 

Captain Callard manifested a disposition to 
rap Balaam over the head, but that nigger 
doubled a very large fist and held it so Callard 
could see it, which had the desired effect to re- 
strain his enthusiasm. 

“Do you know, sir,” Mariot continued, ad- 
dressing Crevier, ‘‘ that I’m disposed to con- 
sider you a spy in the employ of the American 
Fur Company ?” 

“You are at liberty to think so,” was the 
quiet rejoinder. 

“Captain Callard, it will be necessary that 
this young man by severely punished, as an ex- 
ample to others.” 

“ That is my opinion, Monsieur Mariot.” 

The partisan was observing Mariot as well as 
his position would allow, and plainly perceived 
that he was endeavoring to terrify Crevier and 
throw him off his guard ; but if that was his in- 
tention, he failed—the youth remained un- 
daunted. 

“« How are spies usually punished, captain ?”’ 

“O with death, monsieur, always.” 

“That was my impression. What is this 
black man’s name ?”’ 

“ Balaam,” said Callard. 

“Well, Balaam will have to suffer with his 
master. 

In answer to this consoling information, Ba- 
laam looked at the moon and winked assiduously. 

« Leave me a few moments with this young 
maa, captain, and take the nigger with you.” 

“ Come, Balaam,”’ said Caliard. 

“1 stays with massa, allers,” replied Balaam, 
firmly. 

“ But I wish you to go,” said Mariot. 

“An’ I wish to stay where I is,” returned 
Balaam, pertinaciously. 








The captain approached him with the inten- 
tion of laying his right hand upon his shoulder 
to lead him away; but Balaam assumed such a 
belligerent attitude that he deemed it pradent to 
forego his purpose and walk off without him, 

“This is all very strange,” said Mariot, when 
the captain was out of hearing. 

“What do you refer to?” asked Crevier, in 
a faltering voice. 

“Tt is useless to wear the mask longer, Mad- 
emoiselle Mignon.” 

“My secret is discovered; alas 
youth. 

“QO, it required but a glance to penetrate your 
disguise. He that loves, has sharp eyes,”’ Ma- 
riot rejoined, with something of triumph in his 
manner. 

“ Let me entreat that you will not betray me, 
Monsieur Mariot?”’ said Mignon, in supplicac- 
ing tones. 

“Ah, Mignon, had it been for my sake, I 
should be the happiest of men; but I dare not 
flatter myself that such is the case?” said Pierre, 
softly. 

“ For his sake!” muttered Brion. 

“Do not flatter yourself too much, monsieur.” 

“Then you had another object in view ?” 

“Your vanity is. without parallel !”” 

“ You persist in averring that you have not 
regretted—that is, that you have not changed 
your mind in regard—”’ 

“To your proposal !” 

“ Yes.” 

“T should hate myself if I had no nobler ob- 
ject in view, Monsieur Pierre !” 

“And very properly, too,” quoth Brion to 
himself, whose heart was beating violently. 

“Diable! yon are the same. I had hoped-—” 

“That I had repented.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But you see I have not?” f 

“Do you know, Mademoiselle Bellmar, that 
this frankness may injure you?” 

“ Explain.” 

“Do you not perceive that you are in my 
power ?” 

“0, you are there !” 

“Yes, I command here. I sued at Westport.” 

“T forgot for the instant that I was talking to 
a villain,” replied Mignon, with dignity. 

“Excellent!” quoth the partisan. ‘ She has 
him there !” 

“ Mignon, reflect upon your situation. I have 
power to protect you—to keep your secret, to 
preserve you from ridicule.” 

“And if you were a gentleman, you would do 
so unconditionally.” 

“That your conduct has been bold and un- 
maidenly, I think you must own; with sucha 
precedent before me, I may venture to be bold 
and unmanly. What have you to answer to 
such logic ?” 

“Unmanly you are; but if by boldness you 
mean physical courage, I should say you will 
never be bold.” 

“Be sarcastic, if you will; yet it seems to 
me that we meet under circumstances in which 
you would do well to abate your pride and hold 
humbler language. You are at present so sit- 
uated, as to be under my authcrity.” 

“I do not acknowledge your authority. You 
cannot without an unwarrantable usurpation of 
power restrain my actions, or contro! my move- 
ments.” 

“Your personal comfort shall be attended to 
as far as my means will allow, and you shall be 
treated with respect by my men; but you must 
know that you are not at liberty to leave the 
party.” 

“ Dare you thus presume to take from ine my 
freedom? By what right, Monsieur Muriot, do 
you thus assume authority over me ?” 

“ By the right of might.” 

“That is well answered; but hear my pro- 
test. I will not submit to yourtyranny. There 
must be men of honor in your party. I will 
throw myself upon their generosity; they will 
protect me.” 

“ These men are in my pay.” 

“And my father’s, too; you forget that you 
are the junior partner?” 

“IT remember everything that I wish to re- 


” 


cried the 


member, Mademoiselle Bellmar.” 

“A rare faculty.” 

“In the name of all that is wild and marvel- 
lous, tell me your motive for unsexing yourself, 
and running such a quixotic career ?” 

“That is a secret in my own keeping, forta- 
nately.” 





“ Your motive must have been extraordinary. | 


Your father will lose his reason when he hears 
of this?” 

“ God avert such a calamity!” exclaimed Mig- 
non, with fervor. 

“You do well to invoke the name of God | 
after committing this fatal error! You should 
have reflected and deported yourself as becomes | 
one of your sex and age. But this mountain 
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pilgrimage, I'll wager my reputation, is all for 


love!” 
“Don’t wager your reputation, Monsicur 
Pierre—the stake is too great!" 

“You sustain your part bravely, I'll admit; 
but be assured I'll probe your secret to the bot- 
tom. Ah, Mignon, the time will come when you 
shall redden with shame at the sound of my 
voice, it shall so remind you of your folly.” 

“It reminds me of everything absurd at this 
moment.” 

Balaam rubbed his hands and laughed. Ma- 
riot bit his lip with vexation, and called Callard, 
who was waiting his pleasure at the nearest fire. 
He came, and with him two persons—Grenier 
and Kincaid. 

“Men,” said Mariot, “you are to watch this 
youth, this Monsieur Crevier, and his servant, 
and see that they do not leave the party. I 
have special reasons for wishing them to remain 
with us.” 

Callard bowed and smiled. 

“Captain,” said Mignon, gently, “I hope we 
shall be friends ?” 

“ I—I trust so,” responded Callard, consider- 
ably embarrassed. 

“Here is my hand, captain,” she added, ex- 
tending that little member with charming grace 
to the leader, who could not refuse the tempting 
offer; while Pierre beheld the demonstration 
with ill-concealed anger and jealousy. 

“And yet, mad—Mr. Crevier, I mean—I ex- 
pect I shall be obliged to restrict you to certain 
limits; but my authority shall be mildly exert- 
ed, believe me.” 

“ Beware, captain,” said Pierre, with a forced 
smile. ‘You're upon dangerous ground.” 

Mariot had advanced a little, and now stood 
two paces in front of his horse, with the bridle 
upon his arm. Callard, Kincaid and Grenier 
were at his right, at the distance of three or four 
yards, while Mignon and Balaam were on the 
left. Brion occupied a position to see the par- 
ties very well. What had just passed between 
the captain and Mignon did not escape his no- 
tice, but gave a painful sensation which was 
new tohim. Possibly it was for Callard that 
she left a happy home to tempt the dangers and 
hardships of the mountain. Although the idea 
was unpleasant for a moment, he really envied 
the captain. 

“Fortunate man,” he murmured. “ Fortu- 
nate man; you have pressed that little hand.” 

The partisan’s brow was clouded ; sorrow and 
indignation were contending within. At one 
moment his limbs seemed losing their strength ; 
at another he appeared to be suffocating with 
some new malady that pressed his heart from 
his chest to his throat, He bent forward that 
not a word might escape him, so intensely inter- 
esting were the developments. Mariot turned. 
to Grenier and said : 

“I suppose you are ready to render an ac- 
count of what you have done ?” 

Grenier was about to reply, when some object 
whistled through the air. Grenier threw up his 
arms, rolled his eyes wildly, and fell upon his 
face. There were simultaneous cries of aston- 
ishment. The long, smoothly-wrought shaft of 
an arrow protruded from Grenier’s head. 

Mariot proceeded from the spot in absolute 
terror, as ifexpecting to feel the point of the 
steel bolt in his own brain. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, with a shudder. 

“ Pierre Mariot,” exclaimed Mignon, pointing 
at Grenier, “read your destiny; behold how 
Heaven will punish your evil deeds !” 

“Doomed!” mattered Kincaid, despairingly, 
dropping his chin upon his breast, while Callard, 
with more presence of mind, sprang into the ad- 

joining thicket, rifle in hand, 

“Come back,” shouted Mariot; but Callard 
was already in the bushes. It was fortunate 
for Brion that the captain turned to the northern 
instead of the western side, for it was from that 
quarter that the arrow had apparently been pro- 
jected. After beating about in the thicket a few 
minutes, Callard retarned, having seen no enemy. 

“Look at your misguided instrament, and 
tell me if you are prepared to go as suddenly ‘” 
said Mignon to Pierre, warningly. 

“Instrument!” repeated Mariot, with a 
quickness that proved she had touched a sensi 
tive spot. “ You know too much, Mignon!” 

“Now would it not be singular, Monsicur 
Mariot, if you should meet the fate of the man 
at our feet,”’ she resumed, impressively. 

Pierre looked at the dead man and breathed 
heavily ; an indefinable awe was tugging at his 
heart—a phantom hand menaced him. 

Callard attempted w 
Grenier’s head; bat it broke close to the skall, 


draw the arrow from 


the stecl point remaining firmly embedded in the 


| brain. 


Mignon and Balaam walked toward the en 
campment; Mariot followed in three minutc+— 
the camp was astir, hunters and trappers run 
ning to the place where (jrenier had fallen 
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The partisan hurried away from the locality 
much excited by what he had seen and heard. 
Indeed, it was to him a night of startling reve- 
lotions; but being of a strong, well-balanced 
mind, he regained his wonted calmness—to ap- 
pearance—before he reached the encampment of 
his band. 

Buckeye met him outside the corral, where he 
had been impatiently awaiting him. 

“ By the beard of Joe Smith” he exclaimed, 
“T’ve a nice bone for youto pick, and have been 
waitin’ to throw it to you for more than three 
hours.” 

“ Well, give it a toss—¥ will catch it,” quoth 
Brion. 

“ You'll growl over it, I’ll warrant.” 

“I promise not to bite.” 

“ Well, here it is; there’s mutiny in the camp 
—the trappin’ business is at a discount, and gold 
huntin’ in the Aztec kentry is at a premium.” 

“Ah!” 

« Jes’ so, cap’n, I reckon.” 

“Who is at the head of the new enterprise ?” 

“ Headley, of course ; but that new feller, the 
Frenchman, sprung the trap on ’em.” 

“Why, Headley apologized for his conduct ?” 

“ Perhaps he will agin; comes kind of nat’ral 
to him, don’t it ?” 

“T, too, have made discoveries, Buckeye.” 

“Open your pack.” 

“Tf I possess any considerable tact in reading 
human character, you are an honest man. May 
Ireckon upon your friendship and assistance ?” 

“By the beard of Joe Smith, yes! When I 
forgit to treat you like a friend and brother, may 
the arrow of Redpath pierce my brain !’’ 

“You are sincere, and I will make you the 
repository of important matters. It will bea 
relief to share the secrets of the night with one 
whom I am sure will not betray me.” 

The partisan then narrated the incidents al- 
ready placed before the reader, reserving to him- 
self the privilege of representing Mignon in a 
way as favorable to her as the case would pos- 
sibly admit. Of his passion for her he said 
nothing ; indeed, he was not willing to acknowl- 
edge the existence of such a sentiment, even to 
himself; and the pains he took to conceal it 
served to awaken suspicions in the mind of the 
trapper, and point to the truth. 

“A reg’lar conspiracy ; very curious consarn ; 
lucky thing that you watched Monsieur Mariot. 
I concluded there was sumthin’ wicked in him 
while I lay listenin’ among the packs and sad- 
dies to his grand talk about gold diskiveries, and 
the castle of Montezuma, which is a humbug. 
The villain has used a good deal of nat’ral cun- 
nin’ in layin’ his plans, but the tables may be 
turned on him, notwithstandin’. The heathen 
riptile with the bow is arter him, and he’ll leave 
some of his men behind him, even as you have. 
The divil takes care of his own, it is said; if it 
wasn’t so, we might expect to hear some day 
that Monsieur Mariot had felt the sharp p’int of 
the steel arrow.” 

“He will return before morning, hoping his 
absence has not been noticed,” said Brion, very 
earnestly. 

“He will come back to conduct Headley and 
his friends to the Casa Montezuma, and the 
land of treasure. How shall you receive him, 
cap’n?” 

“TI have not matured my plan, yet. Indeed, 
Iam much disturbed and confused by the extra- 
ordinary things that have—providentially, let 
me believe—fallen under my observation. I 
need time to reflect—to resolve on a course of 
conduct that shall be the most judicious, the best 
for my employers, my men, and lastly myself; 
for self, friend Buckeye, in an affair like this, 
ought to come last, and not be made to occupy 
the first place in my thoughts. Danger encir- 
cles me like a belt ; but men have been in more 
precarious positions, and lived to tell the story 
of their escape ; thus may it be with me. There 
are some veterans in my party that I can rely 
on; they will not fail me, I trust, in an emer- 
gency. We can deal with the Blackfeet war- 
riors. A surprise would be disastrous, extreme- 
ly ; but that peril is now comparatively small. 
To know an enemy’s order of battle is to know 
how to meet him. With your aid, it will be 
difficult for a war party of an hundred to ap- 
proach our camp without discovery. I count 
you adozen ordinary men; because you have 
much experience in Indian policy, and know 
how to look through the double sights.” 


“What a strange question, Mignon,” he re- | 
turned, evasively. 

“Do you consult my happiness, only, in this 
alliance ?”’ she demanded. 

“ What else should I consult ?” 

“Interest—worldly interest, possibly.” 

“Such a marriage would be advantageous in 
& pecuniary point of view, I admit.” 

“Do you fear his anger in case of my refu- 
sal ?” 

“Pierre, you remember, inherited his father’s 
property, which was worth at his decease far 
more than mine; Pierre wished to enlarge our 
business when he succeeded his father in the 
house, and having considerable money, the sav- 
ings of my late partner, he made an investment 
of capital beyond my means, so that, in truth, I 
am his debtor to a large amount, which might 
make it exceedingly awkward, should he wish 
for a dissolution of the house of Bellmar & 
Mariot.” 

“But all your resources are not invested ; 
during the many years of your labors, you must 
have amassed enough to ensure you a com- 
petence ?” 

“T have laid by something for you, my child, 
which you shall have.” 

“Well, then, my father, let us be content. 
Pierre is a villain, and I will not consent to be 
united to a bad man. Whenever you are clos- 
eted with him you should pray, ‘Lead mo fot 
into temptation, but deliver me from all evil*” 

Bellmar changed color, and looked inquiring- 
ly at his daughter. 

“One would think you had been listening !” 
he exclaimed, with displeasure. 

“And correctly, too; for I happened to be in 
the room adjoining the library at the time of your 
interview with Pierre in regard to the Ameri- 
can Fur Company.” 

“And you heard all!” cried Bellmar, much 
excited. 

“All, my father. And I heard also, what 
you did not—the development of his nefarious 
scheme.” 

“The following day with three men ?” 

“Yes. Can younow say to me, ‘My daugh- 
ter, I wish you to marry Monsieur Mariot, for 
he is a worthy man?” 

Bellmar pressed his hands to his forehead 
and made no answer. 

Mignon related circumstantially all that had 
transpired at the interview between Mariot, Gre- 
nier, Kincaid and Gardette, to which her audi- 
tor listened without once looking at her, or 
changing his attitude. 

“Ts all this villany to transpire without one 
effort to prevent it?” Mignon asked, with in- 
genuous warmth, when the narration was 
completed. 

“What can be done? Mariot will act as he 
pleases,” said Belimar. 

“What, will you suffer yourself to be com- 
promised in character by the machinations of a 
bad man! Do you not see that his evil schem- 
ing must sooner or later become known? Too 
many persons have his secrets in possession, 
each of whom would betray him for a few dol- 
lars. Are you then to connive at murder, my 
dear father? Are you to be the lice of 


worth or on the way, I know not. We hoped 
our party would be in advance of him, but his 
activity has outdone us. If Brion is at Fort 
Leavenworth, a faithful messenger might be 
sent to warn him to be on his guard—without 
compromising myself or Mariot. A few vague 
hints judiciously thrown out would be sufficient, 
without calling names, or indicating the precise 
nature of the danger.” 

“ Was not Captain Brion here a week ago ?” 

“Yes, he was after men; but most of them 
being already engaged by me, he left the same 
day, and since that time has passed through all 
the frontier towns of any note, in search of hunt- 
ers and trappers. And this is why it is so dif- 
ficult to find him.” 

“When will your band be ready to start ?” 

“In ten days.” 

“Numbering how many men ?” 

“ One hundred.” 

“And commanded by—” 

“Captain Callard.” 

The foregoing conversation led to that extra- 
ordinary resolution which resulted in the pil- 
grimage of Mignon, in male attire, to the west- 
ern wilds. She hoped to find the partisan at 
Fort Leavenworth, make such communication 
as she might without directing suspicion toward 
her father, and return without a protracted ab- 
sence. She waited her father’s departure with 
impatience, that she might put her plan into ex- 
ecution, but he delayed it day after day. Ten 
days elapsed before he set out for St. Louis, 
and even then Callard had not secured his com- 
plement of men. 

Mignon abandoned the expectation of finding 
Brion at Fort Leavenworth, so much time had 
passed since he left Westport—therefore deter- 
mined upon that course of conduct which finally 
introduced her to the reader on the prairies. 

Having once formed the project, she set about 
preliminary operations with an earnestness that 
conquered obstacles, and a foresight that would 
not have been discreditable to a veteran trapper. 
Her perspicacity owed much of its acuteness, 
however, to observation, derived from the asso- 
ciations which her father’s business naturally 
threw around her. From her earliest recollec- 
tions she had scen hunters and trappers, heard 
their tales of adventure ; they were a class whose 
habits and peculiarities were most familiar. She 
knew the nature of the perils that attended them 
in their Jong excursions, amid the rugged and 
snowy mountains, what kind of an outfit they 
needed, their mode of travelling and defence, 
and lastly how, when, and where they practised 
their trade. 

Balaam was a faithful servant, who had been 
many years in the family. It was the particular 
wish of Madame Bellmar, at the time of her de- 
cease, which was when Mignon was but a child, 
that Balaam should always be considered a mem- 
ber of the household and be treated with kind- 
ness, which desire had been strictly observed and 
respected. Balaam was not, as the reader may 
be inclined to conjecture, feeble and in his do- 
tage, but robust, and a giant in strength. At 
fifty years, with power undiniinished by hard- 
ship and abuse, he was at the best period of his 





assassins ?”” 

Mignon spoke earnestly, and Bellmar began 
to be startled by her representations. 

“Indeed, you move me, Mignon. I had not 
considered the subject in a light so serious.” 

“Your hairs, my father, are already silvery; 
would you add crime to age, and die with the 
dark mark of Cain upon your brow? Act while 
there is time, I entreat of you!” 

“T am powerless, powerless! Mariot has sent 
his emissaries ; they are far upon their way. I 
cannot overtake them, if Iwould; for you know, 
Mignon, that the fire and energy of youth de- 
parted years ago. I regret what he has done, 
extremely; his plans are both rash and wicked. 
Mon Dieu, my child, I am troubled.” 

“Now you speak according to the dictates of 
nature and religion, and your voice is pleasant. 
Ah, if you listen to Pierre, you will leave me but 
a legacy of infamy !” 

“But what can I do, girl ?” 

“Dissolve all connection with Mariot, even 
ata great pecuniary sacrifice. Let him with- 
draw his capital—suffer him to do his worst— 
the law will protect you; you will be a gainer to 
rid yourself of him at any price.” 

“TT believe that is the truth, Mignon. World- 





“ That’s a compliment I’m proud of, i h 
a3 it wasn’t said by a common man by way of 
flattery. Cap’n, Iam at your orders from this 
minute; tell me to do this or that, to reconnoi- 
tre, to follow trail, to watch for an enemy by 
night, to fight till the last gasp, and I’ll do it 
without questions. It’s an offer I never made 
afore, bat by the beard of Joe Smith, there’s 
sumthin’ in ye I like.” 

The partisan smiled pleasantly and held out 
his hand. Buckeye gave it a rough and hearty 
grasp, thus sealing the friendly compact which 
was to Jast as long as the lives of the parties. 





Tt is now time that we return to Mignon, and 
take a casnal glance at the passage of events 
somewhat in their regular order. Mariot speed- 
ily made Bel!mar acquainted with the fact that 
Mademoiselle had repudiated the long talked-of 
alliance. That gentleman received the informa- 
tion with more calmness than he had anticipated 
He told Pierre to be patient; he would see his 
daughter ; be trusted the matter would be satis- 
factorily arranged; there was no need of ex- 
citement; he had skill to manage it properly. 
Mariot was led to hope in the ultimate surren- 
der of the fair citadel; we will learn how he 
prospered. 

Monsieur Bellmar at length broached the sub- 
ject gently to Mignon, who demanded to know 
why he was desirous of such a union. He re- 
plied that he was anxious for such a consumma- 
tion for several reasons. 

“Ts Monsieur Mariot a man of honor?” she 
asked. 

Bellmar was confused. 


“As much so, perhaps, as the average of man- | 


kind,” he answered. 
“Ts he possessed of even common honesty ?” 
resumed Mignon, taking her father’s hand. 


ly interests may have blinded my eyes, but do 
you think Tam a very bad man at heart, my 
daughter ?” 

“O no, at heart you are good ; therefore you 
should not be unequally yoked with an unbe- 
liever in human virtue, a contemner of honesty, 
ascoffer at religion, an apostate from honor. 
Say you will try to save Brion’s party from 
destruction, and Iet the house of Bellmar & 
Mariot fall? How your gray hairs would look 
at the bar of justice; how your head would 
droop with shame under the heavy pressure of 
guilt!” 

“Perhaps Mariot will relent.” 

“But you have said it is already too late; he 
has sent hired assassins to dog the honest parti- 
san, to cut off men engaged in a lawful calling. 
O such cool-blooded atrocity shocks me, and 
not only shocks me, but makes me tremble for 
your name and safety also.” 

“Parbleu ! woman’s instincts are said to be 
quick and true; come, what shall I do?” 

“You will trust it to me ?” 

“I will trust itto you.” 

“And you will allow me money, and what- 
ever I may wish.” 

“Twill allow you money, and whatever you 
may wish.” 

Mignon embraced her father, who went on to 
say that business would compel him to go to St. 
Louis, to be absent three weeks; but he trusted 
in her discretion, having no fears that she would 
be guilty of follies. 

“ Your mind,” he continued, “is fertile in ex- 
pedients, while mine, Mignon, has lost the great- 





Iam more than willing—I am anxious that 
Pierre’s designs should be thwarted. But Brion 


has gone, and I know not where he is to be | 


found. Whether his men are at Fort Leaven- 





er part of its strength and vigor. I am willing, | 


hood. Mignon found in him an able coad- 
jutor—after she had overcome his scruples, and 
silenced his objections—for Balaam had twice 
been to Bellmar’s trading-house in the country 
of the Nez Perces. 

When her preparations were completed, she 
proceeded to Fort Leavenworth, accompanied 
by this faithful friend and servant. Brion had 
departed. 

The description of the slender youth, in the 
opening chapter, precludes the necessity of de- 
scribing Mignon’s appearance when she joined 
the trappers at Fort Leavenworth. Previous to 
starting, she wrote an affectionate letter for her 
father—who two days before had left for St. 
Louis, placing it where he would be sure to find 
it. The advent of Mignon among the hunters 
was looked upon by Callard with suspicion; 
she soon perceived that she was watched, and 
deprecated from her heart that selfish interest 
that fills the human soul with distrust. 





“Balaam,” said Mignon, “is there not some- 
thing you wish to say to me?” 

“ Dar is, Massa Crevier,” replied Balaam. 

“ Well, there is no one in hearing ; proceed.” 

“ Does ye see dat fire ober dar?” 

“ Yes, Balaam.” 

“ Whose fire dat is, ye spect ?” 

“Mignon answered that she could form no 
supposition, whatever.” 

Balaam informed her that Captain Brion 
was encamped there for the night. 

“Alone?” inquired Mignon. 

Balaam replied in the affirmative, explaining 
that his party were in advance, he having left 
Fort Leavenworth but a few hours before Callard 
began his march. 

“Tmust speak to Captain Brion,” added 
Mignon. 

“Dat am diffikilt,” quoth Balaam. 

“Do you think we are watched ?” 

“Ebry minute, Missy Mignon ?” 

“Hush, call me Master Crevier. I will put 
the matter to the test. I will walk leisurely 
from the camp, and you will remain here. If 
I need you, I will discharge my rifle, the use of 
which you have so well taught me. If I am fol- 
lowed, you will be sure to observe the circum- 
stance.” 

The fire to which Balaam had cited Mignon’s 
attention, was distant nearly half a mile, but on 
account of an intervening valley did not seem 
half so far. 

She left the encampment, advancing with 
mingled emotions of timidity and heroism. How 
novel was her situation! What unfriendly con 
structions ‘her condact might bear! But she 


| arose superior to weakness; she felt a strength 
that surprised herself, and prayed that those 
| might be forgiven whose unhappy temperament 


it is to think evil of others. She would save her | dog, ever on the alert, ready to start up for her 


aged father from becoming partaker of another’s 
sins, from sharing another’s crime. That was 


| just—that was praiseworthy—that was right— 


and all the sophistry in the world could not 
make right wrong. She grew strong in moral 


power, a shield of protection was over, above, 





around her. Her fears were dispelled by the 


strength of virtue, and the consciousness of | 


truth, 


Mignon heard steps, and looking around, saw | 
Captain Callard following her. She paused upon | 


a gentle eminence, the same where she first ap- 
peared to the reader. It has been shown how 
she reached the bivouac of Brion, meeting with 
areception from that worthy man, which, though 
civil, was not cordial. 

Mignon’s calmness was severely shaken by 
the trapper’s coldness, which caused her to re- 
alize but too sensibly the peculiar awkwardness 
of her position. To conceal her feelings, she as- 
sumed that thoughtful, abstracted air which we 
noted in the proper place, such a mood giving 
her a natural pretext for averting her face from 
the mountaineer. She had flattered herself that 
she could meet Brion unshrinkingly, and warn 
him of the danger impending without effort or 
hesitation; bat now she found herself over- 
whelmed by innumerable scruples, and a diffi- 
dence quite unaccountable. 

She was observed, too; Callard was behind a 
tree, not fifty yards distant; he showed himself 
to Mignon, with his right forefinger upon his 
lips, and his left held up in menace ; this pan- 
tomime signified that she should be silent. She 
was cruelly embarrassed; but a remarkable 
power of self-control kept her outwardly calm. 
She resolved not to be thwarted; when she had 
suflicient command over her voice, she said, 
without changing her meditative attitude or 
expression : 

“Captain Brion, there is danger near you; 
I have come to put you upon your guard; but 
I am watched; a man behind yonder tree is 
almost near enough to hear my voice.” 

Mignon waited for a resp ; the tai 
eer was already asleep, while Captain Callard 
was drawing nearer. She arose to go, when to 
her horror, she discovered a serpent winding its 
unsightly body into a coil, three paces from the 
partisan’s head. To seize a long fagot and dis- 
patch the loathsome creature, was the work of a 
moment only; she marvelled at her own promp- 
titude and boldness as soon as the deed was ac- 
complished. Excited and trembling she hurried 
from the spot tomeet Balaam who was approach- 
ing. Eluding Callard, she returned to the en- 
campment, glad that her feeble hand had been 
the instrument of Providence in the preserva- 
tion of the trapper. 

It was after this partial failure that Mignon 
resolved on another experiment. As has been 
anticipated, it was through her agency that the 
hatchet had been left where it would fall into 
the hands of Brion, the dumb bearer of a con- 
cealed message. Balaam had been trusted with 
that commission, and despite the espionage of 
Callard, succeeded in discharging it successfully 
by adroit management. Mignon had enjoined 
on him to be careful that a portion of the slip of 
paper be left visible, that it might immediately 
be seen by the finder; an item which he so far 
overlooked, that, as we have seen, it was sev- 
eral days before it attracted the partisan’s at- 
tention. To mystify the latter, Balaam had 
adopted the expedient of breaking the trail by 
grasping a mammoth vine that hung pendant 
from a tree, and swinging himself forward across 
asmall guily where the ground was soft; this 
was why the trapper was bafiled. 

By a skilful manceuvre, Mignon evaded the 
vigilance of Callard, after the two bands had 
passed Fort Laramie, and joining the partisan, 
conversed with him in the manner related, not 
doubting but her warning had been read and 
understood; or, at least sufliciently compre- 
hended to make the captain so cautious as to 
frustrate the designs of his enemies. She wish- 
ed on that occasion to speak to him freely; but 
unfortunately, she confounded Buckeye with 
Gardette, the half breed, who was acting for 
Mariot ; and hence her silence on the subject 
ever uppermost in her thoughts. 

While she was planning an expedient to rid 
herself of his presence, Balaam appeared in the 
distance, motioning her to return to the party, 
inasmuch as her absence was exciting inquiry— 
a series of signals previously agreed upon. We 
are now ready to tell what happened to Mignon 
after her unexpected interview with Monsieur 
Mariot. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


MIGNON MEETS RAVENCLAW. 

MicGnon loved liberty. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to her feelings than the idea of 
personal restraint, especially when exercised by 
aman whose character she detested. To re- 
main with the band and be subject to the an- 
thority of Pierre Mariot, was a contingent 
entirely abhorrent to her notion of her own 
rights and privileges. It was also at variance 
with her instinctive delicacy to be brought again 
into contact with those who already knew or mis 
trusted her sex ; who could neither understand 
her motives nor pity her confusion. To avoid be- 
ing so awkwardly and painfully placed—an ob- 
ject, perchance, of rude comment and ridicule— 
to evade Mariot’s vigilance and escape his dom- 
ination, hecame her ruling desire. In the event 
of success, should she throw herself upon the 
protection of Brion, or attempt to return home 
across the wide prairies, attended by Balaam 
only? The first was not without objections, 
but it appeared most safe and feasible. Mignon 
believed it would be hest to act upon her deter- 
mination promptly, while Mariot was stil! labor- 
ing under surprise, before he had artfully deli} 
erated, arranged his plan of action, and system- 
atized his espionage over her conduct. 


had provided for that purpose, and which he 
was expert in patting up and taking down. 
The tent had two compartments, in the sma'ler 
of which slept Balaam, like a faithfal watch- 


defence at the first approach of danger. He kin- 
died and kept the fires also, when fires were 
needfal, cooking with skill, preparing the choic- 
est cuts of venison for his adventurous young 
mistress. So it will be seen that Mignon passed 
the time, when not on the march, quite by her- 





self, apart from that motley mixture of men 
composing Callard’s band. The services of Ba- 
laam were many and important. His advice 
was always seasonable; she trasted in his sa- 
gacity, anticipating protection from his strong 
arm in every emergency which might oceur. He 
was proud of her confidence, willing to make 
any sacrifice that human creature could, to en- 
sure her safety and comfort. Balaam was well 
armed, and hardly it would fare with him who 
should have the temerity to insult Mignon. He 
was not wholly indebted to those deadly imple- 
ments in vogue, for the means of assault and 
vengeance, because nature had gifted him with 
hands of remarkable strength, with which to 
crush an adversary, and administer corporeal 
pain. Balaam was of a patient, genial disposi- 
tion, but when a quarrel was foreed upon him, 
and his feelings were outraged, he was an antag- 
onist greatly to be feared. Those so unfortunate 
as to feel the stunning power of his fist, repented 
their rashness, and cared not to provoke his ire 
again. 

Balaam was consulted in reference to the 
emergency that had arisen. She explained to 
him her reasons for not wishing to remain with 
the party, which, in his view, were suiliciently 
cogent; indeed, her mere will would have been 
considered imperative, without a single argu- 
ment. She said to him: 

“We can escape more readily to night than 
to-morrow, or any subsequent period.” 

“Dat am a fack,” quoth Balaam. 

“Come, my friend,” she continued, “ how 
shall it be done ?” 

“T want to know just where yer gwingwhen 
yer git away; dat’s de question dat ‘quires 
splainin’.” 

“Perhaps I shall throw myself upon the pro- 
tection of Captain Brion.” 

“De man you—” 

“ The man I—what, Balaam ?” said Mignon, 
sharply, coloring. 

“ Nuflfin of no consequence,” replied Balaam. 
“Don’t ’sturb me; I’m tinkin’ how it can be 
done.” 

“Il wait patiently.” 

The African remained silent some five 
minutes. 

“We shall want our hosses,” he said, at 
length. 

Mignon assented. 

“ Well dis chile must crawl out dar ’mongst 
em, cut de side-lines, and lead ’em off sofily, 
while you creep away in nuther direction.” 

“Yes, Balaam.” 

“Den I jines ye wid de hosses, ober dar by 
dem cotton-woods.”” 

“ Suppose you should be discovered ?” 

“Dis culloi feller fight—git away. I'll meet 
ye dare, sure, ’twixt dis and mornin’—porvidin’ 
you git dar.” 

“That I can do, believe me. You see I am 
small—I can move quietly. Look out, and ob- 
serve what is going on.” 

Balaam did as bidden, reporting that most of 
the party were gathered around the dead body 
of Grenier, but he could hear voices in Callard’s 
tent. 

“ The fate of that man was sudden and awful; 
but I imagined I saw in his death the hand of 
retributive justice,” said Mignon. 

“ Redpath am about,” said the black, in an 
under tone. 

“ Yes, it would really seem that there is such 
a personage; he was spoken of by that very man 
as a fitting terror to nnloose upon Captain Bri- 
on’s party, but his evil thought has reacted on 
him ; yonder he lies lifeless, translated in a mo- 
ment from this world to the other, with his sins 
upon him—with his many unrepented sins weigh- 
ing darkly upon him.” 

Mignon paused, arrested possibly by the 
thought that the same peril attended her, wher- 
ever she might wander in the mountains. 

“Did you remark, Balaam, that the half- 
breed was much effected by fear? I recognized 
him immediately, as one of the three men in the 
service of Mariot—one of the trio from whose 
rudeness I was saved by the brave mountaineer. 
Not long since I confounded him with another, 
but who was a better man, undoubtedly.” 


” 


“Dere, missy, I’se forgot sev’ral ’portant ’tic’- 
lars !” exclaimed Balaam, without heeding Mig- 
non’s last remarks. ‘ Here’s our tent and bag- 
gage ; can’t get “long ’thout ’em.” 

“I know they are usefal, but necessity com- 
pels us to leave them.” 

The black looked round and shook his head— 
equivalent to a declaration that he must have 
them at any risk. Mignon gave him to under- 
stand that she would confide the matter wholly 
to his discretion, having unshaken faith in his 
prudence. 

“And now,” she resumed, “is it not time for 
me to go 7” 

Balaam went out and reconnoitred once more, 
coming back very soon with the report that 
there was a fair prospect of success, as the at- 
tention of the band was still directed to the sub- 
ject of Grenier’s death; while Mariot and Cal 
lard were yet talking earnestly, as he learned, 
by listening in the vicinity of the parties. 

“T hate to have ye try it,” said Balaam, 


‘cause it’s dangerous-like, and dars no knowin’ 


what'll happen; lat if ye’ve made up yer mind 
to it, why Is'pose ye must. De Lord knows 
what'll come ob all dis, for I doesn’t; but I'll 
stick to ye long as I've de breff ob life. Now 


+ + 


fo and manage it de best ye can, and I'\l watch 
ye long as I can see ye.” 


Mignon left the tent; a single glance over the 


k : } €ncampment assured her that the moment was 
During her pilgrimage, Mignon had nightly | 


been protected by a smal! tent, which Balaam | 


favorable. Moving quickly, her figure was soon 


| lost to Balaam’s view in the shadow of the hill, 
at the base of which lay the valley. Five minuses 
after, he saw her near the cotton-wools, and 
was certain she would reach it without discovery, 


which she did. 
It was then two hours past midnight. The 
4 


ad hve 


tars seemed to look 
down through a mist of silver. The mountains 


moon Was wa 








were grim and id, the enows on their sam 
mits gleaming faintly and weirdly in th 
light. 

[TO BE coyTiINCED | 
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[ Written fer The Flag of o 
SUMMER PLOW? 


sr ses 8 ©. BAe 


Ther re fading thet, com aatar 
Will blight ceed fragrant te 

Like bright dreams past, too & 
They ‘re draeping every bow 

Sweet summer th were, tm oti 
1 called with fowd delight 

Then filling showers mode wf! 
Beem jowely to my sight 

1 know get why, my aprateed 
ls dewy now with tears 

The wuneet e&y etth Gaireet dy 
Seots smiling on my fare 

0, there's a home where bright 
Bright, amaran thine Gowers 

Beyond the tom, no shade of » 
Will dls the guides boars 
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SUMMER FLOWERS, 


BY MRS. R. T. BLDREDGE. 
They're fading fast, soon autumn’s blast 
Will blight each fragrant bower; 
Like bright dreams past, too fair to last, 
They're drooping every hour. 


Sweet summer flowers, in childhood’s hours, 
I culled with fond delight; 

Then falling showers made withering flowers, 
Seem lovely to my sight. 


I know not why, my upraised eye 
Is dewy now with tears; 

The sunset sky with fairest dye, 
Seems smiling on my fears. 


O, there’s a home where bright flowers bloom 
Bright, amaranthine flowers ; 

Beyond the tomb, no shade of gloom 
Will dim the golden hours. 


’ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE COUNTERFEITER. 


BY A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 





“Srr, I shall get my good days,” said a con- 
vict to me after service one Sunday, as he re- 
turned to me a book from the library; “I go 
out to-morrow.” 

These “good days,” the reader must know, 
are an act of grace allowed by the legislature as 
an encouragement to good conduct. For in- 
stance, if a convict behaves so well as to give no 
trouble to the officers, and incurs neither punish- 
ment nor censure, he is allowed two days in 
every month as good days, and which are not 
counted in the time for which he is sentenced. 
Thus, if a man is put in there for three years, his 
good days will amount to three times twenty- 
four, and he will go out seventy-two days sooner 
than his sentence reads on the books. 

If, near the close of his term, a convict should 
be guilty of insubordination, he would forfeit his 
good days. Ihave known men by some inad- 
vertency forfeit them, and then, through the com- 
passion of the good hearted warden, receive half 
of them back again to their credit. 

“When you leave, come to my house in 
town,” I said to the man who had been one of 
the most intelligent and active convicts who had 
come under my observation. He had been sen- 
tenced for three years, for forgery ; but while in 
prison had worked at the cooper’s trade, which, 
but for the ignorance and uncharitable prejudice 
against him, will support him above temptation. 

The next day I was seated in my study, when 
a very gentecl young man appeared at the door. 
I did not recoilect ever having seen him before. 
He bowed politely, and I rose and handed him a 
chair, and wanted to know his business. After a 
moment's silence, he smiled and said : 

“You do not know me, sir ?” 

“Indeed I do not remember your face, sir,’’ I 
replied, scanning him closely. 

“Tam Bowen, sir.” 

“What, from the prison ?”’ I asked at length, 
recognizing the convict I had yesterday seen. 

“Yes sir,” he answered, as if quite pleased 
with himself. “I haven’t the new discharged 
dress on, because I bought this suit in town just 
now.” 

“With the five dollars the law allows you 
when you leave ?” 

“@O, no, sir. I had forty-six dollars of my 
own when I was put in, and the warden has kept 
the money for me, though I expected never to 
see it again.” 

“It is not a part of the sentence of a prisoner 
to rob him,” I said. ‘Iam glad to see you. I 
suould never have suspected you to be the man I 
saw yesterday.” 

“You see, sir, that convict’s dress would 
make an angel look mean. As I was to have my 
good days, they suffered my hair to grow the 
last two months. I do not come out so cropped 
as most of them. I have come, sir, at your invi- 
tation, to see you; but I should have come with- 
ont it, in order to thank you for your teachings, 
for your attention in my sickness, and for making 
our lot so much easier; for since we’ve had a 
chaplain, sir, everything has gone on better.” 

“Where do you intend to go, Bowen ?” 

“ Well, sir, I think I shall go back to Cincin- 
nati; but 1 fear they might arrest me there for 
what I did in that city.” 

“What was your crime there?” I quietly 
asked. 

The same old one, sir,” he answered, slightly 
coloring and looking away. 

“ Forgery ?”’ 

“No sir, counterfeiting bank-notes.” 

“You told me when you were sick that you 
were sentenced for counterfeiting. I hope that 
you will now give up that business and be an 
honest man.” 

“T mean to do so, sir. I can make a handsome 
living by my trade.” 

“As a cooper ?” 

“No, sir, that is my prison trade, but as a line 
engraver and printer of bank-notes. That was 
my trade, sir, in Cincinnati. I was then a happy 
man, sir. Ihada young and pretty wife, who 
loved me with all her heart. We had two chil- 
dren; and I had money always to spare to clothe 
all these as nice as any people in the best society. 
Teven bought me a lot and built me a honse, 
and had my shop in the front-room up stairs. At 
first I did engraving, but afterwards I gave my 
whole time to bank-note printing, which is a very 
nice and careful business, requiring the greatest 
skill. It is easy to engrave a bank-note and forge 
the signature, but to print them is the difficulty. 

“Now, sir, I will tell you how it happened 
I had been taken 
sick, and suffered with pneumonia. When I 
was getting well, my doctor said I must take 
y toddy twice a day to strengthen me. He 
sent a bottle of Otard brandy. My wife, Jane, 
made the beverage for me, tempting with loaf 
sugar and nutmeg. Up to this time, sir, I had 
perate man. I never drank 
lrinking-places. Evenings I was 
at home with my family. 


that I got into these troubles. 
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‘For two weeks I took twice a day the tonic 
ar ing physician had prescribed. 





I had begun to love it. With impatient longing 
I would watch the clock till the hour in the fore- 
noon came for me to take it. And often before 
it was quite ready, I would say: 

“*Come, Jane, bring my toddy.’ Also in the 
afternoon I felt the same impatience. 


toddy,’ said my wife, half in earnest, when I 
told her she had not put enongh brandy in it. 

“*T put in the same as at first,’ she answered. 

“«But Iam getting used to, its strength and 
need it stronger,’ I answered. 

‘At length I was well enough to go to work. 
Jane said that I must have no more ‘tonics.’ I 
saw that she spoke as if she feared I might wish 
to continue the drink that had become so palata- 
ble. I laughed, and said I believed I would 
take to cold water again, and let the ‘tonics’ and 
doctors go together. 

“The next morning, as the eleven o’clock hour 
approached (the hour Lusually took the teddy), I 
began to think about it, then to crave for it, and 
when the time came, I could not resist the desire 
to have it. So I left my work and shop-room 
and went into the dining-room where the brandy 
was kept. Jane was there. I blushed, and felt 
ashamed to say what I came for. So I asked 
her to give me a glass of milk, hoping that 
would kill the thirsty demon born within me. 

“She gave it to me with one of her swectest 
smiles, saying : 

““«T was so afraid, James, that you came toask 
me for a toddy !’ 

“T drank the milk, but with an insipid relish 

for it, kissed Jane, and told her not to fear for 
me, and returned to my shop. I thought that 
I had gained a victory complete. But four 
o’clock in the afternoon came, when I was in the 
habit of taking the second ‘tonic.’ With the 
hour came the thought about and desires for the 
toddy. My imagination presented it to my mind 
in all the luxury of its delicious compound. 
There seemed to be in my throat a peculiar 
thirst rising for precisely that beverage, and no 
other ; as if that, and no other, could satisfy it. 
I tried to suppress it! I worked steadily on. I 
sang and whistled, and tried all I could to drive 
the idea of toddy outof my mind. It was in vain. 
The idea seemed to gather force with the effort I 
made to banish it. At length, unable to contend 
with it, and tired with enduring such a painful 
contest, I suddenly put on my coat and hat and 
walked out. I went straight to a restaurant on 
the corner, resolved there to get what I craved. 
I was ashamed to go to Jane for it. I entered 
the place. There were a dozen men in it drink- 
ing. They were all strangers to me. I took a 
seat by a little table, and hid my face witha 
newspaper, lest persons passing the open window 
should see me, any bank director or bank officer 
on whom I depended for my work. IT felt guilty 
and lowered in self-respect. More than once I 
half rose to go back to my shop. But this throat- 
thirst mastered me! I beckoned to a boy, and 
asked him in an under tone to bring me a brandy 
toddy. 
“That, sir, was my first step,” continued 
Bowen with emotion ; “twice a day was I a cus- 
tomer at that bar of Satan. I became acquaint- 
ed with young men of whose character I knew 
nothing ; but we drank together, and this made 
us, as tipplers’ language goes, friends. All this 
while I kept steadily at work, but labored wear- 
ily ; for after brandy had ceased as a tonic, and 
was taken from habit, it began to weaken 
instead of strengthen my system. I tried to dis- 
guise my sin from Jane by eating cloves, mace, 
peppermints, a disguise that most usually be- 
trays ; for the spice and mint-chewer is gener- 
ally a drinker who seeks to disguise it from his 
friends. 

“ At length, one evening, for I had got so as 
to spend much of my time at the restaurant, two 
young men offered to accompany me home, just 
for company. They were counterfeiters, though 
1 knew it not then. They knew me to be a bank- 
note printer. On our way they proposed to step 
into a drinking-room and take a ‘night-cap.’ It 
was a strange place tome; but I went in. They 
led the way to a back room to be private. While 
we were drinking, for I had gotten beyond my 
two to half a dozen glasses a day, three strangers 
came in. Iwas introduced to them. We had 
more drinks. I got excited and foolish. They 
then made me a direct proposition to join 
them, saying they were part of a counterfeiting 
gang; that they were in want of a printer; that 
they had the plates and paper, and all at hand: 
if I would attach myself to them they would pay 
me three thousand dollars a year in good money. 
But I firmly refused to join them, saying I made 
fifteen hundred dollars a year honestly, and that 
I was not a rogne. 

“T recollect little else after that, as they made 
me drink freely, till I became dead drunk. I was 
then, it appears, taken by the villains and carried 
to a watch house, and surrendered into the hands 
of the guard. It was nine o’clock in the morning 
when I came to my senses and found myself a 
prisoner. Before 1 could ask any questions, I 
was carried before the mayor, and there fined ten 
dollars for drunkenness. 

“To was now perfectly sober. I felt as if I 
would thank God to let the floor open and swal- 
low me up. I thought of Jane, and tears pressed 
out of my eyes. I had no money to pay the fine, 
and was about to be remanded to prison, when 
one of the two men who had offered towalk home 
with me, came forward and slapped a ten dollar 








gold piece down upon the box, saying : 
“©There is my comrade’s fine, your honor.’ 


“He then took my arm, and we left the court 
room together. 

“You will see at once, sir, what a plot there 
was toruinme. This fellow had been in the 
penitentiary, and was well known to the police 

as a thorough rogue, and they had their eyes 
constantly upon him. By getting me drunk and 
having me 






t up before the mayor, and one 


of them payin tine and leaving the court 


with me, you see, sir, that my 


character was 





gone, and not only that, but I was considered by 





the mayor, the court, and the | 
na! bad as the rest 

‘How I reached home I hardly know! My 
head swam, and I was afraid to meet my dear 


plice, as a crimi- 





Jane. Poor wife! She was t 


test 





“<«T’'m afraid, James, you are getting to like | 
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distress, not knowing what had become of me. I 
did not tell her the truth. The next day in the 
report of ‘ doings at the mayor’s office,’ my name 
and offence appeared. This I supposed would 
seal my fate. During the day I was waited on 
by the cashier of the ban 





, accompanied by a 
police officer with a search-warrant. The en- 
graved plates of notes which I had been printing 
from, with all the paper, were taken, and a viz- 
orous search was instituted by the officer to see 
if I had secreted any impressions of bank-notes ; 
for a man who will do one thing bad is suspected 
of being capable of doing all others: literally, he 
who offendeth in one point is guilty of all. The 
cashier paid me what was due me, and left me the 
most wretched of men. The whole weight of 


once. I thought she would nad. It took 


this disgrace had come upon oor wife at | 
48 


away her judgment for a time! And it was 
enough to craze her! In one ho 
cevered that I was a drunkard, t I was the 
associate of counterfeiters; that I had been ar- 
raigned before the mayor and fined ; that my 
name had appeared in the police reports, and 
that I had lost my situation as printer to the 
bank. 

“©O that doctor! O, that fiendish tonic! I 
did not fear in vain! O, that unwise and eruel 
physician! God forgive him! Was there no- 
thing else but that to strengthen?” This way 
she would go on, sir, wringing her hands. 

“T grew frenzied with a sense of the great evil 
I had brought upon myself and family. I rushed 
from my house with desperation. I soon found 
myself in the restaurant. I drank deeply and 
madly to drown reflection. I felt that I was a 
disgraced man. 

“T did not till afterwards, sir, understand 
the plot these counterfeiters had laid to ruin 
my character and the confidence of the bank in 
me, so that they might compel me to join them 
for bread. 

“They had their wish, I did join them. I 
took the oath of honor to keep their secret. I 
took another room in a retired quarter of the 
town, where my press was set up. This room 
became the head quarters of the part of the gang 
who were in the city.” 

“ And your wife ?” 

“Her fathercame and took her home with the 
two children. I did not resist. I felt that I 
was no longer worthy to call her my wife, or the 
children mine. It came near killing her, sir, 
when we parted !” 

Here the convict showed evident emotion. His 
voice trembled as he said: “She is not alive, 
now, sir! Ifa saint is in heaven, she is there! 
We can never meet again, for I can never go 
where she is.” 

“ Your children ?” 

“ They are with her father. I should like to 
see them again, sir; for now I am a new man.” 


It was enough to break her heart. 


“ May I hear the remainder of your story?” I 
said kindly. 

“It is brief, sir.» My skill in printing made 
me the most useful man in the gang. They 
were divided into several duties. There was first 
the die or plate buyer: he would go to New 
York to Rawdon, Wright & Co., and with forged 
letters represent himself as agent for a new bank 
about to be established in the West. He would 
direct the plates to be engraved so as to imitate 
exactly the plates of some existing bank in the 
confidence of the people. For instance, they 
would call their new bank the ‘ Bank of Nash- 
kille.’ When the plates were engraved and paid 
for, they were then taken to an engraver of their 
own party, who skilfully alters Nashkille into 
Nashville. The bills are then exact copies of 
the current issue of that Bank. They are then 
printed and placed in the hands of one to fill the 
bills up with the necessary writing ; and lastly, 
they pass through the hands of the ‘ signer,’ as 
the one who forges the cashier’s and president’s 
name is called. These bills are then put in pack- 
ages and given to distributors, who go into adja- 
cent States, make small purchases, give large 
bills, and receive back good money in exchange. 
In this way thousands of dollars are scattered. 

“At length so great a flood of bills overran the 
country that every effort was made to find out 
the utterers of these counterfeit notes. We had 
fifty thousand dollars on the Bank of Nashville 
printed, and as my health was suffering, I offered 
myself as a distributor. I was sent to Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. During my absence 
the gang were detected, and the chiefs arrested, 
and the plates found. One of the party being 
offered his freedom to turn traitor, gave the 
names of the travelling distributors, and where 
they were to be found. I had been four days in 
Nashville, and, under the very nose of the bank, 
had got off eighteen hundred dollars of the false 
money, some of which was actually received in 
the bank on deposit without suspicion. I left 
Nashville for the South with sixteen thousand 
dollars in my saddle bags. I had got but eight 
miles from the city when I was overtaken by a 
horseman whose looks I didn’t exactly like. He 
passed the compliments of the day, and the more 
he said the more watchful I was. At length we 
came to the turnpike gate. He dashed on before 
me, and cried to the keeper: 

“* Help me to seize that fellow !” 

“They were both too late. I spurred past 
them and went like the wind, for I was well 
mounted. The stage came in sight, and the con- 
stable, for such he was, called to the driver to 
block the way. The driver obeved by drawing 
his horses square around across the road. There 
was a ditch on each side. In leaping it my 
horse balked, and I fell. I got up unhart, and 
sealed the hedge with my saddle-begs in my 
hand. 
and took my way across the fields. 
men headed me off and I was captured. 
before the Court in Nashville, I was convicted 
of passing counterfeit money, and sentenced to 
three years’ hard labor. To-day I am free again.” 
Here Bowen ended his narrative. B 
raid to co back to Cincinna took 


took my ad 
vice and went down into a village in the country, 









to which place I gave him a letter. He there 
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A CHAPTER ON WHALING. 


Wuatuine ! And what, O what, crics the read- 
er (thrice critical and captious personage), can 
there be in connection with whaling, the bare 
mention of which leaves not a palpable grease- 
We are 
notin the “oil line,” and take comparatively 


little interest in the lightengendering specula 


Spot on our hitherto unsullied pages ! 


tions of our neighbors of the “ tee less isle ;" so 
pr’y thee, spare us thy spermaceti statistics. 
Placid reader! if such be your ejaculation, per- 
mit me to say, you are unwarrantably raw to the 
romance of the subject. ‘Tis high time you 
were aware that few voyages, at least, can boast 


of greater attractions thea a “ whaling cruise” 


| Offers to the nautical lounger, the novelty hunt- 


she had dis- | 


er, the devotee of exciting sports—the anything, 
or anybody, in short, in any manner ‘ wedded 
to the imperial sea.” ’Tis your whaler alone, 


| who goes down ¢o the sea, in ships; other mar- 





I threw these into a hole full of water, | 


water, hold water.” 


dives the huge victim, witt 


iners hurry across it. He alone does business 
upon the great waters; and, more emphatically 
than other “seafarers,” makes the ocean his 
home. With his topsail-yard “sharp up,” and 
his helm “four spokes a-lee,” he rides out the 
storm, month in and month out—nesting, like a 
sea-bird, in the trough, and feeling himself, as 
it were, in harbor; while other ships rise on the 
horizon and scud by, and lessen and reel out of 
sight, with blind celerity, on their respective 
courses. A trip to Europe may serve to intro- 
duce the novice to the “blue deity ;” but, for a 
thorough acquaintance, commend me to the 
long, familiar intercourse of a whaling voyage. 

Art quite asleep *—if not, follow we yonder 
sea-seasoned vessel, a few thesand miles, to hei 
frolicking-place in the Southern Ocean, Were 
she a “ Cape Horner,” the favor of your com- 
pany were too much to ask; but her cruise is to 
end in nine months, and she shall confine herself 
to our own Atlantic—or straying thence, it she!l 
be only for a few months, “ beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope.” Every one knows the incidents 
of a sail of fourteen days out; the visits of por- 
poises, grampuses, Mother Caries, etc, ete., too 
“tedious to mention.” So let pass a fortnight; 
and lo! the Azores—rising through the eerly 
mist; the orange-gardens of the Atlantic; the 
roosting-place, too, of bevies of clouds, which 
gather from the surrounding waters, to perch 
there regularly over night. That huge, steamy- 
looking rock (so it appears) is Fayal; the seem- 
ing ravines are its vineyards; and yonder, tew- 
ers the magnificent cone of Pice; its peak un- 
veiled, as the heat increases, with a girdle’ of iri- 
descent vapor, and a crown of scattered snow. 
To-day, you may choose the vintage of your 
wine, and revel, to satiety, in lemonade, grapes, 
bananas, and fresh oranges; to-morrow, we’ll 
attend mass, tease the senoritas, and ride mule- 
back ; next day, stow away the ship’s marketing, 
and make sail again—by way of the Cape de 
Verds, and perhaps Fernando Noronha—for our 
destined arena, the “ whaling ground.” Another 
hiatus, and here are the “Cape de Verds.” 
Unlike the Azores, they would never be mistaken 
for Hesperides—being rather picturesque than 
fertile or beautiful; but there are very primitive 
people, shells and curious basaltic columns, 
many tropical features, and, moreover, a very in- 
tellectual race of pigs. Tarry we here, for a 
couple of months, and then return to our vessel. 
We find her in latitude 42° south, almost incog. ; 
her gala-dress, of uniform, uninjured canvass, 
gone; her sides begrimmed and rusty; sails 
patched and streaked ; everything the worse for 
wear; in fact, she has been busily at work, and 
is now on the lookout for more whales. You 
see the “hands” aloft, like crows on a pine 
tree-top, and you will probably hear from them 
shortly. 

Ha! yonder rises a fountain-like, misty 
jet, far, far away from out the blue water. They 
see it—’tis a whale spout! Now listen. ‘“ There 
she blows!” “A right whale?” “Ay, ay, 
sir.” ‘Where away?” “ Four points off the 
lee bow.” “ Keep her off a bit.’ “ There she 
blows—blo-ows !”” “ There’s white water; 
there—goes—flukes.” ‘“ Back the main yard 
—stand by the boats.” Now look at the bustle ; 
here’s a gathering—and a grouping, worthy of 
Teniers ; striped shirts and checked shirts, and 
red shirts and blue shirts, and no shirts ; cropped 
“ sou’-westers,” and rimless tarpaulins, and coni 
cal crimson caps, and weather worn Scotch bon- 
nets, with eager faces underneath; many pos- 
tures, and all tints, jumbled together like an 
unraveled rainbow slightly coated with mad. 
The watch below have mustered at a moment’s 
warning, trowsered and trowserless, shod and 
shoeless, rudely recalled from snug chases of 
phantom whales, in their dreams, to the more 
arduous pursuit of the real “crittur.”  “ Hoist 
and swing,” roars the captain; ‘‘lower away,’ 
halloo the mates; “look out for the tackles, 
boys;” “shove off;” ‘‘now give way; “lay 
down to it—pull, pull, bend your backs, my 
’ And they are of, on their hazardous 
quest—startling the solitudes, and gliding over 


sons.’ 


the undalary hills and valleys of the middle 
ocean ; their bright, keen weapons glittering in 
the sun, and nearing, with every lusty pull, 
their Leviathan game. Ha! he is gone; he has 
sunk to his privileged haunts—a thousand feet 
below, in the fathomless abyss. No matter—he 
must rise shortly ; and if any boat now floats 
above him, the whale may be descried, dwindled 
away in the clear depths, as far as size is con- 
cerned, “ very 





ea weasel.” There! again he 
comes up, and the waters foam and recoil, as his 
gigantic balk breaks the surface—hemmed in by 


four boats, two of which are shooting towards 





rs, with peaked oars, quiet 





pit 


ing his approach. “Pall, pull—be 


backs; see that line clear.” Now 





close upon him. There stands tie boat-steerer, 
ali eagerness, in the bows of the nearest boat; 
his harpoon in one hand, and a coil of the line, 
gathered for greater security, inthe other. Hist! 
lie, lie;” “hold 


There goes the barbed 


they are nearenough. “ Lie, 


iron, with a gleam! Cat shoots 


“ Starn, all.” 


the tow-line, smoking, from the bows. Down 


a flourish of his 


every heave, ina tall raddy fountain. 





lignumy ite tail, especially to be eschewed. In 
deed, if annihilation could occur to matier, 1 
know of no fitter means of insuring it, than o 





few minutes’ exposure to a@ similar weapon 


The boat is now (in whaling diak 


~ 
y 


er crew must prepare fur a ride, Opiue not, 
placid reader, that their task is ended ; by no 
mannerof means. 
bree 


The prize is harpooned, to 
»; but bethink you how you would man 





' 


powerful, unbroken colt, with the mere 


ap} liance of a rope tied t@ the root of his tail. 





The whale, as yet only wounded, is to be 
killed; and to be killed, ke must be exhausted 


with loss of blood; so “ catching a tura,” as the 


liy 








» slackens, off dart our boas’s crew, in the 
style aud manger of pigmies in a cygartray, ap 
pended to the dorsal extremity of a mad dog 
“The white foam dashes high—away! away 
they scour, for thirty or forty minutes, at least, 
before heuling ia upon their line; and were | 
wishing bluebeard Neptune an appropriate con- 
veyance, it should be their cedar boat for a curri 
cle, anda lively young whale for his nag, in- 
stead of the nondescript shapes, which serve 
him for coach-horses, on the antique relicis. 
Weil; the minutes fly, the boats converge, the 
game is almost spent; and now for the death ! 
“ Haul in,” “ pull ahead,” “ lie,’ “ hold water,” 
and flash, again falls the glittering lance into 
his very vitals. Every opportunity for a thrast 
is improved ; not an inch of line, that can be 
safely retained, is lost; and onward they fly, 
through water crimsoned with the life’s blood of 
their prey, which, since the first fatal stab with 
the lance, has whirled up from his lungs, with 
But its 
volume is lessening now—its color paling fast; 
there is little struggling to ensue; that little, 
however, is fearful in the extreme. It is difficult 
to imagine, without seeing it, such intense mo- 
bility in so bulky @ mass. The whele seems at 
times literally poised on its hcad—as two-thirds 
of its immeuse body whirls up, writhing into the 
air; and itis needless to say that, during this 
exhibition, “starn all”’ is the order of the day, 
The “ cutting in” along side is the signal for 
a sort of parliamentary assemblage of alba- 
trosses, blue sharks, etc., with here and there, 
perhaps, a penguin: the former amusing you, as 
they gorge, with an unceasing, querulous noise, 
not unlike the braying of ten thousand Lilipu- 
tian trumpets. They make very tolerable mes- 
sengers: would you “see company?” Ii 5 


5 
we'll saddle one with a card of invitation for the 
next ship—describing ourselves as at home, lat. 
—, long. —. 

The next “cutting in” ship, wherever she 
be, will not fail to attract our envoy, and the 
card willvery likely avail us. Here is much 
pleasant visiting and exchanging of boats, as 
straggling ships chance to come together—with 
no little tiddling, and occasionally, dancing! ‘To 
say nothing of the tramp of masculine heels, 
imagine, reader, the surprise of the Tritons, 
hereabouts, at the first heard notes of the 
“ brisk, awakening viol ;” hereabouts, I say, as 
whaling stations are remote from the common 
route of merchantmen ; whence the local deities 
might be supposed more unsophisticated in their 
education and habits. 

Apropos of fiddling: I will give the reader 
an illustration of the singular contempt of 
danger, often to be met with in your «taler; 
the growth of his doubly hazardous employment. 
I was once returning from a sociable evening 
call, on board of a neighboring vessel, with our 
captain; the night was egregiously dark—our 
ship very distant. Midway, in passing, behold 
us suddenly surrounded by a herd of whales— 
puffing and blowing and kicking up their hecls, 
till the water was a vortex of foam, Completely 
hedged in, drenched with brine from their spir- 
acles, menaced with immediate contact, and an 
immediate destruction—“ Jack,” said the cap- 
tain, “can’t you hit the snortin’ varmint *” 
“Why, haven’t we a lance here?’ Remaik, 
placid reader, that you are not embarked on 
hoard the vessel which we selected for observa- 
tion; and thank me for the Asmodean privilege 
we have retained, of leaving her at will for 
another, or for home, as well as of transferring 
ourselves out of any boat, into which we may 


enter, before she is splintered into atoms ; w! 





must unavoidably happen now and then. Be 
grateful, too, for your escape from the tediam of 
confinement, which it is disagreeable even to 
sympathize with. 


Now (as I grow tired) we will a 





of my ingenious expedient, to wit 
with. You may fancy, if you lik« 
of fourteen or fifteen boats, at once, from diifer- 
ent ships—the rivalry is highly amusing—in the 
There, the descrip 
tion just given will assist you (with variations, 


pursuit of a sperm whale. 





may be, of a boat bitten in two, or butted to 
pieces) ; or a boat enveloped in fog, its fist-horn 


bleating in vain; or lost in the heze of the hori- 





zon, and overtaken by night, with accompaui 


ght, 
ment of an anxions gun from its guardian ship, 
which frets and worries and tacks aboat, with 
every symptom of motherly anxiety. The en- 
thickens ; 


then their gradual extinction, whea the recov 


suing display of lanterns, as twilight 





ered boat is swung up to its place alongside, 
with some congratulation and no little sculding, 
on the part of the tired ship-kecpers. All tacse 


you may imagine, or overlook ; but one thing, I 


pray thee, forget not to honor with @ par 





glance—a night scene around the “try work 
it is too like purgatory, to be neglected. Three 


ovens, amidships, surmounted by three huge 


' g 
caaldrons of oil; the oil boiling, the oven Lap- 
ping out tongues of flickering fame; the wath 
clastering and flitting and gibbering, in a light 


now lurid, now livid—some feedin 


farnaces with fuel, some couchagt on t 





lass, “spinning yarns; one bran 


mighty fork, an 


ther “‘spairging a'wat 





brumstane cootie,”” with a long, long ladle, and 








occasionally anointing the till is makes the 
rigging and the and the welts x wars 
] and ea a emul 


gleam again in its blaze; 
Jiabolical-looking figure at hand flash inte 
ther, afford a specta 


leave nothing + 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SLEEPING MAIDEN, 





BY C. G. DUNN. 


A garden arbor robed in flowers, 

Bends o'er a sleeping maiden; 
Her cheek with rose !s orient, 

Her face with smiles is laden. 
Such smiles have never tarnished been, 
By the artful brush of mortal sin; 
Such rose hath never felt the breath 
Of pale consumption—kin to death ; 
Her rose and smiles thus blending, seem 
The language of her passing dream. 


There are verses on her lips, 
From her tranquil heart they've stole, 
And they tell in numbers sweet, 
What is passing in the soul. 
Over her bosom moonbeams fall— 
Silver spirits, dreamy, thin, 
On her eyelids seem to play, 
And they strive to steal away 
The precious eyelight shut within. 
A starlight ‘cross her forehead lies, 
Waiting the opening of her eyes; 
And Venus peeps the rose-vines through, 
Just like a lover come to woo. 


Guardian angels near her stay, 

A-chasing danger far away ; 

And though star-beams fall from the far-off skies, 
They ne’er can out-rival her maiden eyes. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE REFUGEES. 
A TALE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


BY FRED. PERCY. 

Iw the year 183-, I was travelling over Germa- 
ny, and in my endeavors to find some novelty, I 
had avoided as much as possible the beaten track 
of tourists, when late one afternoon I plainly 
perceived that the sun would set before I could 
reach Arlon, which was the nearest town. I 
was unwilling, however, to bivouac for the night 
in the forests of Luxembourg, and pressing my 
horse forward, I soon came to a clearing under 
a high state of cultivation; grain of various 
kinds waved in the breeze, and a luxuriant kitch- 
en garden showed no inattentive hand, while 
beyond all, what was especially pleasing to me, 
a neat little cottage told of the comforts of a 
home. I i diately qui d my pace and 
knocked at a door covered with creeping vines 
and flowering shrubs, which knock was answer- 
ed by a hale old man whose appearance would 
give a good idea ofa military veteran ; of a tall 
and commanding figure, he united dignity with 
kindliness, and impressed one with a feeling of 
respect; with a keen eye of remarkable lustre, 
he scanned me in an instant, and at my request 
for a lodging for the night, he welcomed me 
with a cordiality that showed him to be sincere. 

The family to which I was then introduc- 
ed, consisted of the old man’s son and his wife, 
with a couple of rosy faced children ; there was 
little, however, to interest the casual observer, 
but as a wanderer in a strange country, I could 
not help noticing the universal cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit throughout the circle, and 
the neat appearance of everything in this forest- 
home. Education, too, I found had not been 
neglected, and although it had been of the plain- 
est kind, yet it had given a sprightliness and ease 
to their conversation which I have rarely seen 
surpassed. I soon began an interchange of an- 
ecdote with the old man who had first greeted 
me, and while the rest listened with eager at- 
tention, I told him many incidents connected 
with the first settlers of this country, and their 
continued struggles with the Indians. I sketch- 
ed as well as I was able, the character of the 
Pilgrims, and related to him how they had come 
to Holland, and from thence had set sail for an 
unknown land, and at length I asked him if there 
was nothing new to be heard of in the haunted 
land of Germany. : 

“O yes,” said he, “that is, if you consider 
Luxembourg a part of Germany, there is a his- 
tory connected with this very spot, of which I 
doubt if any travellers have heard; but perhaps 
so long a story would tire you ?” 

Iexpressed the great pleasure I should feel in 
anything he might relate, and he thus began: 








After the bloody massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, numerous families fled from France to the 
neighboring countries, where the demon of per- 
secution had not yet gained strength; those 
who could, crossed over into England, while 
others hid themselves in Switzerland and the 
states of Germany ; but by far the greater num- 
ber fled to the Netherlands, ready to defend their 
rights with those whom all Europe knew would 
never succumb to a tyrant. Among these refu- 
gees there was a Huguenot family in easy cir- 
cumstances, consisting of a father and mother, 
both of whom had passed the meridian of life, 
and their two sons and a daughter, accompanied 
by the husband and two children of the latter. 
These had made their way from the south of 
France, by concealing themselves among the 
thickly wooded districts of the border country to 
the outskirts of the forest of Ardenne, when the 
trials of the journey began to make sad work 
with the little party—hunger had often been ad 
ded to their other troubles, and when they had 
come to within about a mile of this place, the 
mother of the family fell sick and died, and there 
amid the sighing of the forest trees they buried 
her, and turned with saddened hearts to continue 
their journey. It did not last long, however, 
and after they had toiled through the thick wood 
—it was thicker than it is now—to this spot, the 
old man became exhausted, and seating himself 
on the ground, thus spoke: 

“My children, it is a long time now since we 
left our beloved France, and although I much 
regret it, yet I feel that I shall never reach Bra- 
bant to which you all turn with longing eyes. I 
have thought ofa plan, however, which I sub- 
mit to your judgment. The wicked Alvais now 
persecuting the patriots of the Netherlands, and 
if we continue our journey, we shall at last only 


all, we shall be always near to your dear mother | 


whom we have just buried. The great objec- 
tion to this, is, I know the approach of winter, 


| 


and the want of the necessaries of life, but there | 


is certainly a month yet before the frost will set 
in, and by industry, with the aid of our little 
savings, I think we may make this spot our 
home—at any rate, living or dying, we shall be 
free from the persecution of Rome and the 
inquisition.” 


There was silence for afew moments, and | 


then with a cheerful assent, although with 
somewhat of a feeling of disappointment, the 
little family began to look about them to see 
what resources Nature had thrown in their way. 
An almost impenetrable forest was around them 
and the first thing to be attended to was a means 
of subsistence ; for this end, the two sons of the 
old man departed tor itre the surrounding 
country, and if possible to buy some provisions 
that might last during the present emergency. 
After two days the young men returned and 
brought the intelligence that they were eight or 
ten miles from any town, and no one knew of 
their existence; in addition, they brought pro- 
visions for a week or more, and likewise seeds 
and grain for planting, and trusting to Provi- 
dence for the future, they set to work with 
manly hearts to build a dwelling. Trees were 
felled with which they built a log-house of com- 
fortable and spacious dimensions, and the space 
then cleared was the beginning of the little farm 
you see from the window. 

They worked steadily on till the frost set in, 
when they had just got used to this manner of 
life; and with the aid of a horse which they 
had bought at one of the neighboring towns, they 
had managed to collect a stock of provisions suf- 
ficient to keep them through the winter. They 
had to do all this, too, secretly, or under false 
appearances, for they could not tell friends from 
foes, and when spring opened, their numerous 
privations had rendered them weak and sickly, 
but with fresh courage they re-commenced their 
work, and soon had a larger space under culti- 
vation. From this time they began to succeed, 
and the next winter found them in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances. 

Years rolled by, and the little family had in- 
creased in prosperity and numbers by the birth 
of two more children; the two unmarried sons 
had gone to Holland to aid the patriots, and the 
enjoyments of a peaceful life were just beginning 
to be felt, when one day, Pierre, for that was the 
name of the old man’s son-in-law, brought the 
news that there was a gang of men at work about 
a mile off, building an immense edifice—he 
knew not for what purpose. Fear and anxiety 
then became for the first time the inmates of 
the family, but a continual watch was kept upon 
the workmen unknown to them. The eldest of 
the children made stealthy visits at irregular in- 
tervals, and brought home word how hard the 
men were driven, and how they were often visit- 
ed by aman of savage and disdainful demeanor, 
who ordered them about like so many animals. 
At last, after many months, the exterior of the 
castle, for so it turned out to be, was finished, 
and then the cumbrous furniture and stores were 
moved in; nothing more was seen outside the 
walls, but the busy work of building still went 
on within, and at night the drunken carousals 
of the men could be heard, while the existence 
of a Huguenot family so near was a secret. 

The man who had built this castle had been 
one of the numerous instruments in the hands 
of Catharine de Medici, whom she employed in 
her endeavors to extirminate all sects of Protes- 
tantism in France; he had held the rank of 
count, and was possessed of immense estates and 
hosts of underlings who were bound to him by 
feudal laws. He was of a gloomy and morose tem- 
perament, and persecuted the Protestants with 
even more ferocity than perhaps Catharine her- 
self, so much so that even his adherents shud- 
dered at his deeds of blood. This alarmed the 
queen, who requested him to forbear taking the 
part of executioner without her commands, which 
so irritated him, that he determined to go and 
live where he could do as he pleased. He ac- 
cordingly came to this place, as I have related 
to you, with the intention of passing an easy 
and selfish life ; it was rumored too, that he had 
killed his wife by his evil treatment, and he 
sought by this means to bring forgetfulness to 
his mind, but be this as it may, he soon effected 
a change in the fortunes of the refugee Hu- 
guenots. 

Often, when Pierre and his sons were out 
among the trees, either cutting firewood or at- 
tending to their crops, a deer or wild boar would 
come across them, and often a young boar would 
furnish bacon for a month or so. Thus they 
continued to live very comfortably, when one 
day a green coated huntsman, followed by a 
pack of hounds suddenly broke through the con- 
tines of the wood, and much to his astonishment, 
he beheld for the first time the unknown neigh- 
bors of the count. Dismounting, he entered the 
cottage without knocking, and demanded who 
they were that had dared to trespass on his mas- 
ter’s land ? 

“We are no trespassers,” answered Pierre, 
starting to his feet with indignation, “and the 
next time you come here, you had better be 
more civil.” 

“Son,” said the old man, “let me answer;” 
and turning to the huntsman, he said: “ Tell 
your master that we are poor cottagers living 
by our own labor, and only wish to enjoy this 
little plot of ground in peace.” 

“Umph,” said the huntsman, with a sneer, 
and turning from the cottage, he rode off. 

What he said to his master is not known, but 
the next day the count came down with the 





’ 


“And do you,” replied the count, ‘dare to de- 
mand in the name of justice, that which you 
have secretly appropriated? Pray, who are 
you, that you thus possess such audacity ?” 

“We are freemen,” said the old man, “ who, 


| although not possessing such great riches as 
| yourself, yet have inalienable rights that we will 
| never surrender ; and little as you may think it, 


if you oppress us, you will find to your cost that 


| right makes might.” 





blackest scowl on his face, and demanded of the | 
old man, how he dared to occupy his land with- | 
out permission, and invade his hunting ground? | 


The old man replied with more warmth than 
he had shown for a long time : 

“Sir count, it is now many years since we 
came to this spot, and I never knew that this 
forest belonged to any one; we have cleared 





meet with a fate perhaps worse than we have 
escaped ; but here, in this forest we have peace, 
and with the blessing of God we can build a house 
unmolested by the quarre!s of states, and above 


and cultivated this position by our own industry, 
and all we ask and demand in the name of jus- 
tice, is, that we shall be unmolested in our own 
home.” 


“ We shall see,” replied the count, and mut- 
tering something about the insolence of beggars, 
he galloped off in a towering passion, and was 
soon lost among the trees. Soon after, Pierre 
returned home, to whom his father related all 
that had passed. 

“What!” exclaimed the young man, “did 
the master at brute of a huntsman dare to 
say such | to you? I wish I had been 


here!” 

“It is well that you were not,” said his wife, 
“forl we father has some plan of redress, 
which he waits to communicate to you.” 

“Thou hast conjectured rightly, my child,” 
said her father, “ and if I be not deceived, we 
shall soon hear something more from this haughty 
man—but hide yourself, Pierre, as you love me, 
conceal yourself instantly, and stir not on any 
account till I am again alone.” 

With a puzzled look the young man sprang 
up the loft, and with nervous anxiety, he heard 
three men walk into the room below, and by his 
voice, he recognized the same huntsman com- 
mence reading a paper which ran thus: 

“ Know, all that dwell in this house, that it 
is the sovereign command of the count of R—, 
that all persons shall leave these premises within 
one month. The house and all the crops shall 
be left standing, and likewise nothing shall be 
taken away, except what each one can carry, as 
a penalty for trespass. Whoever shall not com- 
ply with this just command shall be thrown into 
prison for life.” 

“Your master,” said the old man to the 
huntsman, “has never told us by what right he 
possessed these lands, and unless he will show us 
his title-deeds, we will not retire; but ifhe per- 
sist in driving us from this house, tell him that 
we will fall no easy prey to his avarice, and per- 
haps may prove his conquerors by a power he 
little dreams of.” 

A loud laugh followed from the men, and 
they had hardly got out of the door, when Pierre 
dropped from the scuttle, and exclaimed : 

“Father, allow me to avenge the insults of 
those men ¢” 

“No, no, my son,” said the old man, ‘“‘it is 
not yet time.” 

“ But when will it be time? and what is that 
power of which you spoke ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Pierre,” said his father, “and 
I will explain my words. You know you have 
two brothers in the army of the Netherlands, 
who have some command there, and from all I 
can hear, they are beloved and respected by 
their followers. Now asI perceive from this 
count’s appearance and manner, he is determined 
to drive us hence in a state of utter destitution, 
so that he may become the sole possessor of this 
forest, to which I cannot believe he has any 
right. I feel very confident, too, that by caution 
and perseverance we may make this man our 
prisoner, which justice to yourself and your 
young family demands, if he should persist in 
carrying out his avaricious designs. I shall en- 
deavor to avoid any open rupture, however, if 
possible, but it is well to have our plans arranged 
beforehand, and what I have thought of is this : 

“ Your son Jaques is shrewd beyond his years, 
and I propose that he should immediately set off 
secretly for the camp, and finding out his uncles 
tell them our position, and request them to come 
here with a few picked men, and await the time 
of action. I know that it will be hard for you 
to send your son on such a perilous errand, and 
you will be eager to take upon yourself the 
duty, but then you would leave your family with- 
out a protector, and besides your appearance 
would excite suspicion. However, I leave it 
with you to decide, and if you are willing, we 
willcall the boy aud see what he says to trying 
his first adventure in the world.” 

“ Although only your son by marriage,” an- 
swered Pierre, “ yet I feel every day more and 
more your kindly consideration and affection for 
me, and as you say, it will be hard parting with 
Jaques, yet I feel that it is best to contide every- 
thing to your better judgment, and from this 
time I hope to be more obedient to your wishes, 
especially in the present trial.” 

“T thank you sincerely,” said his father, “ for 
your confidence, and I hope before long to show 
you that it is not misplaced ;” and turning to his 
grandson who stood near him, he continued : 

“ Jaques, my boy, would you like to go onan 
adventure ?” 

“O, yes, grandpa,” answered he, his eyes 
sparkling with joy. 

“Well then,” said his grandfather, “I wish 
you to go to Holland, for the safety of your 
father and mother and brother and sisters,’”’ and 
from this he told him of the threat of the count, 
and sketched for him the following plan to thwart 
it. He was to go to Holland in the disguise of 
a mendicant, and seeking ont his uncles, which 
it was hoped he could do by cautious perseverance, 
he was to relate to them how matters stood, and 
tell them that it was the wish of their father 
that they should return home with about a score 
of men if possible, and concealing these as they 
might think best, to come alone to him to decide 
upon a plan of action. 

That very day Jaques set off with a buoyant 
heart, and after some days found his uncles, who 
returned in about twenty days, and told their 
father that there were thirty men scattered 
among the nearest towns, ready to give their aid 
in any undertaking. Without recounting the 
numerous methods that were discussed, I will 


| only relate how they carried their final deci- 


sion into execution. 

The day before the month was up, the old man 
called at the count’s castle, and having obtained 
an audience, he thus addressed him: 

“Sir count, it now lacks but one day, as you 
are dou'tless aware, of the time when your 
threat of driving us from our home isto take 
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effect, and I have now come to see if your inten- 
tions are not changed, or whether you mean to 
carry your menace into execution, for I can 
hardly believe that one so rich and powerful 
would force a helpless family to beggary and 
starvation.” 

“Old man,” replied the count, “ you have 
already heard my decision, which I swear I will 
not alter; youhave invaded my hunting-grounds, 
and destroyed one of the finest spots of the 
forest.” 

“We have not invaded your hunting- 
grounds,” said his visitor, “unless you owned 
the land before you came here—and can you 
show me your title-deed ?” 

“ Slave !” said the count, in a towering pas- 
sion, ‘do you dare to bandy words with me ? 
Get you gone; and as true as you are found in 
these woods by sunset to-morrow, I swear that 
my dungeons shall forever silence your in- 


solence.”” 
The old man retired where he found his 


three sons awaiting him in eager expectation ; 
he told them that the count was inexorable, and 
that either he or they must conquer, when they 
set about bringing their previously arranged plan 
into operation. For the rest of the day Pierre’s 
wife and her father, with her two little daughters 
remained at home, where we will leave them for 
the present, and look after the rest of the family. 

Towards dusk a company of thirty men, fully 
armed and likewise carrying short nooses, 
stealthily approached the trees around the en- 
trance of the castle, and scattering themselves 
about, they stood behind certain trees, around 
which they drew a ring of chalk. The youngest 
son of Pierre then walked over the drawbridge, 
which according to custom was down in the day, 
and began irritating the porter by making sport 
and jeering at him, until the man suddenly 
jumped up and pursued him ; at this the boy ran 
in and out among the trees, till he came to a 
chalked one, when down tumbled the porter, and 
quick as thought, two men gagged and bound 
him and carried him to a distance. 

This was hardly done, when two more servants 
of the count came out to see that all was safe 
for the night, but not seeing the porter anywhere, 
and perceiving the gate left open, they began to 
look about for the reason, when Jaques stealing 
up behind them, struck one in the ribs, and 
snatching the cap of the other, ran off as his 
brother had done before. Following their first 
impulse, the men ran after him, and after a short 
chase, they too were pulled down, gagged, bound 
and carried off. All this was done in silence, 
and the men under Pierre and his brothers 
watched the gate till quite dark, but no one came 
to shut it, and gradually they all closed in, and 
entering in a body, they raised the drawbridge 
behind them. Softly they threaded one passage 
after another, till they came to the rooms of the 
count’s vassals; these they entered, and after 
some skirmishing they succeeded in binding 
nearly the whole of the castle’s half-intoxicated 
inmates, whom they bolted into their own dun- 
geons. They next ascended the massive stairs 
of oak, and went through one hall after another 
without meeting a soul, and having searched 
every room they could find, they were about to 
give up in despair of finding the count, when 
their eyes fell upon a door, which was different 
from any door they had yet passed, in being 
locked ; it was locked too on the inside, and to 
break this down would have aroused all who 
were beyond, they knew not how many. But 
by boring holes all round the lock, they easily 
gained entrance to what was the armory, where 
to their amazement, they found no other door, 
nor window, nor a single living thing, although 
the key was lefcin the lock. With scarcely a 
sound they crawled about the floor, pressing 
every foot of it with their hands and knees, and 
groups went round and round the hall lifting the 
tapestry, looking into all corners, and trying 
every panel, till at last their patience was reward- 


ed by finding one that yielded somewhat to the. 


touch, but which would neither move upwards 
downwards nor sideways. Just then one of the 
party dropped a sword which fell clattering on 
the floor, when the flash of a light was seen at 
the bottom of the panel, and the smothered 
rattling of arms was heard inside ; in an instant 
a battle axe broke open an entrance, through 
which they rushed, and upsetting aman who was 
buckling on his armor, a fierce scuffle commenced. 
This may have lasted for a minute or so, when 
Pierre recognized in the man they had secured, 
his old enemy the huntsman. When silence 
was again restored, they listened for any sound 
they might hear; but all was still, and contin- 
uing on in silence through a new set of rooms 
and passages and up another flight of stairs, they 
came to another door locked as the one below. 
The gimlet again gave them entrance, when 
they saw the count so long sought after, just as 
he was jumping out of bed to seize his sword, 
but befure he could hardiy exclaim—‘ Slaves! 
how dare””—he was thrown down, gagged and 
bound like all his servants. 

This room was searched in the same manner 
as the armory, and as they approached the walls, 
the count’s face betokened extreme fear and 
alarm, which only increased their watchfulness, 
and at length pushing aside a panel, a cold, 
earthy smell came up the dark and narrow 
stairs that were exposed to view. Leaving a 
guard behind them as they had done all along, a 
party with torches descended to a subterranean 
gallery, with smal! apertures at either end for 
the admission of light and air, where were cells 
on both sides, but all open except one, which 
was doubly locked ; this they broke open, and to 
their horror they saw a young and beautifal 
woman who had fainted through excess of fear. 
The old man’s eldest son was the first to enter, 
and taking her up, with the assistance of one of 
the men, he carried her up the stairs, and through 
the mazes of the castle, and departed for the 
cottage. 

Those leftin the castle continued their search, 
but found nothing more ; the three men they had 
first taken were brought in from the wood, and 
locked up with the rest, over whom a guard was 
placed all night; the count and huntsman were 
likewise strictly guarded, and after their long 
service, the men made theraselves merry over the 





contents of the larder, and the night wore away 
In the morning Pierre went to the cottage to 
see how things were, when his wife told him the 
story of the young woman they had rescued, 
who had revived enough to relate it to them 
She had been captured, and carried off by the 
count when on @ hunting excursion in Brabant 
but a few weeks before; he had brought her to 
his castle, and endeavored to coax her to become 
his wife, which she had steadily refused to do, 
until losing all patience, he had locked her in 
the cell the day before they entered the castle, 
and had sworn to starve her to submission, 
Her father and mother were still living in Bra- 
bant, of the name of Nottoberg, and she prayed 
to be taken to them as soon as possible. 

It so happened that this family was known to 
one of the men, and it was decided that the 
count and all his retinue should be taken to 
Brabant, and be given up to Nottoberg as pris- 
oners of war, whom they had especially injar- 
ed. A thorough search was again made through. 
out the castle, and as both Pierre and his father 
preferred to live in their humble cottage, the 
whole wealth of the count was given up to the 
soldiers, except so much furniture and other 
articles as the Huguenot family selected for their 
own use. Every one of the men received anew 
suit of armor, and as much booty as they could 
carry off ; all the doors and panels were knocked 
through, and every floor torn up, and after they 
had satisfied themselves that everything was re- 
moved, they set the castle on fire that it might 
never be inhabited by any other tyrant, or be the 
prison for inoffensive men. 

Pierre with his wife and children remained 
with the old man in their forest-home, while 
from the smoking ruins of the castle his brothers 
conveyed the daughter of Nottoberg to Brabant, 
followed by their men who guarded their prison- 
ers. Great was the rejoicing at the house of 
Nottoberg, when his long lost daughter was re- 
turned to him, and the festivitics, too, were 
mingled with a marriage ceremony, for as a very 
natural consequence, during the long journey the 
deliverer of the young and beautiful heiress be- 
came her lover, and at its close her husband. 
His brother returned to the army, and soon rose 
to a high rank, while the count with his vassals 
was set to work as state-prisoners on the dikes 
of Holland, where it is said that afier a few 
years he got killed in a duel with a fellow-work- 
man. The little Huguenot family prospered in 
the forest, and although the old man received 
many warm invitations from his son to come 
and live in Brabant, yet he preferred to stay in 
his adopted home, where afier many years of 
peaceful tranquillity, he died. 





“And has this spot been inhabited ever since ?” 
said I. 

“ Yes,” said my host, “and that too by the 
descendants of that same Huguenot family, of 
whom Iam one. Jaques, not many years after 
the incidents I have related, married and built 
this cottage, which, although seemingly of wood, 
is built of the stones from the castie, and has 
ever since been the home of some one of his de- 
scendants. The ruins of the castle consist now 
of nothing but an uneven piece of ground, but 
which I shall be happy to show yoh ia the 
morning.” 

I thanked him and retired for the night. In 
the morning I was up betimes, and visited with 
my host the foundations of the castle’s walls, 
which were in the state he had described to me, 
and as I rode off I could not help feeling for- 
tunate in having obtained a new legend far 
from the banks of the Rhine. 





TAKING A HORN ON THE SLY. 


The Detroit Tribune says that a few days 
since a Detroit gentleman, strolling into a drug 
shop of the city during the temporary absence of 
its proprietor, discovering a boule of claret wine 
upon a table quietly drank a tumbler full. The 
apothecary, who was somewhat of a wag in his 
way, and who had suffered considerably by the 
thefts of similar friends, soon entered aud at 
once discovering the loss of the liquid, horrified 
the drinker by informing him that he had taken 
a large dose of Fowler's Solution of Arsenic! 
Anticipating a speedy and a horrible death, the 
unfortunate man sent fora physician, and begged 
the druggist to give him a powerful antidote. 
Being a somewhat skilful man in such cases, he 
administered two teaspoons full of the Solution 
of Aumonia! The physician coming tm, in 
great huste, approved of the course already pur- 
sued, and recommended, in addition, four ounces 
of Epsom Salts! to be taken immediately. The 
sutterer eventually recovered, and attribates his 
rescue from the jaws of death entirely to the ener- 
getic treatment of the druggist and physician. 

ore re - 


RULES FOR STUDY, 


The other evening, Professor Davies, the em- 
inent mathematician, in conversation with a 
young friend of his upon the importance of sys- 
vem in studying as well as in everything else, 
took a paper and wrote off for him the following 
important rules : 

1. Learn one thing at a time. 

2. Learn that thiog well. 

3. Learn its connections, as far as possible, 
with all other things. 

4. Believe that to know everything of some- 
thing is better than to know something of every- 
thing. 
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SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

The present season is that of the great agri- 
cultural fairs and shows throughout New Eng- 
land. The harvest moon has waxed and waned, 
the days are brief but golden, and the fields are 
glorious with the products of the farmer’s toil. 
The great staple product of this country—the 
Indian corn, one of the most beautiful as well 
as valuable plants raised—now covers the well- 
tilled fields with its full ears, while at the base 
of its pointed shafts lie ripening in the sun, the 
yellow and orange pumpkins, with their fair 
promise of thanksgiving cheer. The trees bend 
with the weight of their rich fruit, and the axles 
of the heavy wagon groan with the weight of 
the heaped-up apples on their way to the barn. 
In the little door-yards of rustic dwellings, bril- 
liant flowers gladden the parterres with their 
rainbow hues. The air, vigorous and bracing, 
strings the nerves of the laborers who are en- 
gaged in their fall work. The agricultural 
shows, where specimens of this vegetable wealth 
are displayed, together with the products of the 
dairy, with fine horses, calves, cows, oxen and 
swine, with the ingenious handiwork of our 
farmers’ daughters and our skilful mechanics, 
are among the most agreeable exhibitions that 
we have. 

There is a charm in the country which every 
one of healihy tastes appreciates; but, as is 
usual with human nature, it is most keenly ap- 
preciated by those whose lot it is either to dwell 
in the crowded city, or to pursue fortune in a 
roving career. The city-born tradesman, em- 
barked inextricably in a commercial career, looks 
with inexpressible longing on rural pursuits. 
Many a mariner, as he ploughs the fathomless 
deep, regrets that he cannot be ploughing the 
firm hillside. It is notorious that retired sea 
captains make the very best of farmers, even 
when they engage in agriculture late in life. 
Those who least appreciate a farmer’s life are, 
we are inclined to think, young men born and 
bred up in the country. To many of them the 
city appears the epitome of all that is brilliant, 
seductive and promising. They muse upon the 
tales of country boys, who have gone over 
Charlestown Bridge with a bundle on their 
backs, and a shilling in their pockets, and lived 
to be millionaires, and fancy that they, too, can 
go and do likewise; that they can exchange 
callous fingers and coarse clothes for white hands 
and fashionable garments, and lead the lives of 
Sybarites. Alas! they reflect not that in this 
sad lottery of city life there are a thousand 
blanks to one prize; they know not that even 
the few prizes are won by a soul and body wear- 
ing toil, to which the rudest labor of the farm is 
ease; they know not that the millionaire, even, 
would give up cheerfully his hard-won gold, 
could he buy with it the vigorous frame, the 
sound sleep, the keen appetite, that are Nature’s 
compensation to the tillers of the soil. 

It cannot be too often reiterated, that the dili- 
gent farmer is sure of a comfortable living, with 
a chance of an independent old age, while a 
large proportion of those who abandon rural 
pursuits for city avocations, are doomed to a 
struggling manhood and an impoverished de- 

cline. Let not young men who have good farms 
to till mistake a vague longing for the city for a 
talent to succeed init. Rather, if conscious of 
ability and energy, let them be devoted to the im- 
provement of the art of agriculture, which is 
field broad enough to employ the very den 
faculties. 








Goop.—Sir George Brown has refused the 
offer of eleven hundred guineas for the grey 
charger that carried him in the terrible battle of 
the Alma. The horse ought to be kept in a 
paddock the rest of his life for the good service 
that he did his master. The animal in question 
was riddled with bullets, and how he escaped 
death is a riddle. 
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RACHEL, THE TRAGIC ACTRESS, 

The readers of the Flag, in view of the pres- 
ent excitement at this moment caused in this 
country by the celebrated woman whese name 


heads the present article, will be interested in the | 


following sketch of her extraordinary career. 
Some thirty years back the loungers in the 


cafes at Lyons were eften awakened from their | 
dreams over the newspapers, or disturbed at their | 
games at dominoes, by the voice of a poor little 


girl, who went from table to table collecting a 


few sous from the charitable, while her sister sang | 


and played on the guitar. This child, even then 
remarkable for the beauty of her voice and the 
intelligence of her expression, was named Eliza- 
beth Rachel Felix, and was the daughter of a 
Jew pedler. A few years afterwards she was to 
be heard singing with her sister at the doors of 
the cafes in Paris. Still a few years later, and 
the same gir, at the age of eighteen, was hailed 
as the undoubted queen of tragedy in France, 
under the name of Mademoiselle Rachel. The 
steps by which she mounted to the eminence 
were simple enough. The beauty of her voice 
had attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Choron, who admitted her into his musical class. 
After remaining in this class about ten months, 
it was seen that the depth, beauty and expres- 
siveness of her voice, together with her mar- 
vellous power of expression by the features, ren- 
dered her better adapted for tragedy or comedy 
than opera. She was then removed to a class 
instituted for the instruction of dramatic pupils, 
in which she went through a course of severe 
study. After a trifling success obtained at some 
minor theatres, her great merits were recognized 
by Vedel, the manager of the Theatre Frangais. 
He engaged her at a salary of £160 for the first 
year, and she was announced to appear in 
Camille, in Corneille’s play of Les Horaces, on 
the 12th of June, 1838. 

Jules Janin, who is the French Willis, if Wil- 
lis be not the American Janin, had just pronounc- 
ed the classic tragedy dead for lack of good act- 
ing, and the great “ French Theatre” the only 
place where you could be cool, comfortable and 
quiet in summer. So thought, on the 12th of 
June, 1838, M. Jules Janin, the prince of critics, 
and Dr. Veron, the brilliant editor of Constitu- 
tionels, who on Rachel’s first night went to the 
Theatre Francais “in search of shadow and soli- 
tude.” It appeared at first sight that he was 
likely to find them, for there were only five per- 
sons, himself included, in the orchestre. Jules 
Janin had come to the same somnolent abode, 
for the same purpose very probably, for he was 
at the same time reposing on a sofain the green- 
room. Neither of the two celebrities ever dream- 
ed of troubling themselves about the stage. Grad- 
ually, however, the doctor’s attention was drawn 
to the Camille. A remarkable physiognomy 
awoke him from his dreams. “It was full of 
expression,” he tells us; ‘the forehead was 
slightly projecting ; the dark eyes, full of fire, 
were sunk deep in the orbits. The head was 
supported by a body, slim indeed, but witha 
certain elegance of pose, movement and attitude. 
The voice was full of character, sympathy, and 
of remarkable compass, but above all expres- 
sive.’ The doctor was in raptures ; he rushed 
up to the prince of critics, dragged him down 
stairs to the boxes, insisted upon his li g 


| 
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EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

The allies are still rejoicing over the destrac- 
tion of Sweaborg by the Baltic fleet 

Louis Napoleon welcomed Queen Victoria to 
Paris with imperial pomp and magnificence. 

The Roman Government hinders British re- 
cruiting in Italy. 

A stalk of corn in Cambridge ripened ten 
ears. O, for a Teniers to paint it! 

Signor Blitz has been astonishing all the 
neighboring towns with his wonderful feats. 

Countrymen can sell produce in the streets at 
nearly half the market prices. 

Fifty acres are devoted to the agricultural fair 
in this city, in October. 

Rev. Dr. Cone, who died lately in New York, 
had been an editor and a treasury clerk. 

Ladies who wear hoops are said to be per- 
fectly unapproachable. . 

The early frost has made a great deal of bus- 
iness for the coal dealers. 

It is proposed to have a female r % race at 
our city agricultural fair. 

Rachel's stay in this city will depend upon 
her attractiveness. 

Three weeks ago, snow fell in Vermont. A 
hard winter is at hand. 

Van Amburg’s menagerie had aducking by a 
bridge sinking at Barlington, N. J. 

During the prevalence of yellow fever at Nor- 
folk, the streets were utterly deserted. 

Potatoes have been selling as low as twenty- 
five cents a bushel in some parts of the country. 

A hundred men were constantly employed in 
rebuilding Warren bridge to Charlestown. 

Some cotton bales full of revolvers were lately 
seized going from Antwerp to St. Petersburg. 

The sea-serpent, as hard to take as Sebastopol, 
has lately turned up at Gloucester. 

The fashionables spend half a million of dol- 
lars annually at Cape May. 

The annual subscriptions to the Lendon Art 
Union amount to more than $200,000. 

A Paris paper warns our Indians that Rachel 
is lean, and begs they wont eat her. 

The poetical works of Augustine J. H. Da- 
ganne are about to be issued in Philadelpiia. 

Willis says that Rachel is the “ world’s most 
gifted woman.” This is unqualified praise. 





DUTCH WOMEN. 

Some of the Dutch women are the fairest and 
most beautiful creatures in existence. Coleman, 
in his “European Life and Manners,” is enthu- 
siastic in his description of them. He says: 
“ Take the fairest rose that was ever plucked, 
with the dew-drops hanging among its petals; 
take the fairest peach that ever hung upon the 
tree, with its charming tints of red and white ; 
and they are eclipsed by the transparency and 
beauty of complexion of the fairest of the Dutch 
women, as I saw them at Broeck and Saardam. 
If their minds are as fair and manners as win- 
ning as their faces, then I can easily understand 
the history of Adam’s fall. It was impossible, 
poor fellow, that he should resist. ‘Then their 
costume is so pretty and elegant. A sort of 
thin gold helmet, fitting closely to the head, 
leaving enough of the hair to part gracefully 
over the brows; a thin but wide band of highly 
wrought and burnished gold extending across 





to the actress, and from that moment the reputa- 
tion of Rachel was made. 

The vagrant Jewess of the streets of Lyons, 
whose talents a few years before had contributed 
merely a few sous to the daily necessities of her 
parents, was now launched on the tide at the mo- 
ment when, “‘ taken at the flood,” it “ leads on to 
fortune.” High society in Paris crowned her 
with laurels, and greeted her entry into their 
salons as though she had been a conqueror re- 
turning from some great victory. And a con- 
queror she was. She had conquered a ten years’ 
indifference of the public to dramas which, in 
their class, are works of high art. She had con- 
quered a large territory hitherto closed to the 
and sympathies of th , and given 
them access to it. She had clothed the dead 
bodies of the old tragedy with flesh, had breathed 
into them a living spirit. She had peopled the 
vacant halls of imagination with forms of ex- 
celling beauty. What conqueror has done so 
much as this? The nobles of intellect as well as 
those of the fashionable world bowed down in 
homage before her. 

After having established her reputation by her 
performance of Camille, she went through the 
whole range of the old classic French theatre, 
and undertook the principal parts in various 
modern plays. Amongst the former were Esther, 
Laodie, Ariadne, Berenice, Electra, Phedre, 





P 


Hermione. In the latter may be mentioned 
Fredegonde, Judith, Thisbe, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 


Our readers well know that a rival has lately 
appeared in Paris by the name of Ristori, an 
Italian performer of the highest merit, and that 
it is now the fashion among the fickle to abuse 
the idol they worshipped for so many years. A 
late number of the Paris Illustration says—‘ the 
firm of Rachel & Co., are on their way to the 
land of dollars; and it is hoped they will suc- 
ceed and even wished they will remain there, 
since it is now certain that Madame Ristori will 





Nanant.—One acre of land on this pictur- 
esque and attractive peninsula, was lately sold 
to a gentleman of this city for $5000. The 
beautiful cottages that cover its extremity har- 
monize with the natural beauties of the place 
instead of injuring their effect. We know no 
more delightful spot for a summer residence. 





Farrep.—The grand jury have failed to find 

a bill against Almy, who lately shot his 

cousin at Tivert R.I. There is no doubt 

that the homicide was insane—he and the victim 
were the very best of friends. 


young 







aia 
Srreet Preacuinc.—The Rev. Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Bishop has been preaching in this city 
and its vicinity from the steps of public build- 
Rather cool work for this season. 








ing, ete. 
Terecrara.—A branch telegraph, connecting 
Boston with Great Falls, N. H., is now finished. 


play French tragedy at the French theatre.” 
Bat itis in vain for the French editors to attempt 
to injare the queen of French tragedy. Her re- 
turn to Paris will bring back all her rebel sub- 
jects to her feet. 





Sap Rerics—Some human bones were late- 
ly found on the roof of a mesmerizer’s house in 
this city—thence direful whisperings and sug- 


preparations. 





Tue Sportsman’s Portro.io.—This re- 
markably popular and cheap pictorial gem is 
now passing through the press in its seventh edi- 
tion. Enclose us twenty-five cents, and it will 
be forwarded by retarn of mail. 

SSE See 

Goss to Mexrco.—The dashing Vestvali, 
of the Italian opera troupe who made herself so 
conspicuous on and off the stage at Boston and 
New York. 





gestive frowns ; but they were only anatomical | 


the forehead; at the ends of this, some rich and 
elegantly wrought filagree ornaments of gold, 
with splendid ear-drops of gold, or of diamonds 
set in gold, with a beautiful cap of the finest 
Brussels lace.” 





THE LATE ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 

This excellent man, whose whole life was a 
lesson, sustained the painful trials of his last ill- 
ness with the calm fortitude which only a firm 
Christian faith can inspire. Of him it may be 
truly remarked, as was said of another, that 
“ nothing in his life so well became him as the 
manner of his leaving it.” Dr. Bigelow has 
prepared an interesting account of his illness, 
and of the autopsy, for the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. The account concludes as 
follows: ‘‘From the facts which have been 
stated, it is justifiable to infer that chronic 
structural disease in the vital organs had existed 
for an unknown time, during which it had been 
tending slowly but surely to its fatal termina- 
tion.” 





THe svurposep Srtaver.—The schooner 
Mary E. Smith, which lately sailed from this 
port under suspicion of being a slaver, was of 
122 tons burthen, and for some time past has 
been employed as a packet between Halifax and 
Boston. She was one of the fastest craft afloat, 
and often ran neck and neck with the British 
steamers. Under a press of canvass, she could 
walk away from anything afloat. 





Moxey.—Solomon Rothschild lately died in 
Paris quite poor. Notwithstanding he belonged 
to a money-making family, it was found, on ex- 
amination, that he had left only twenty millions 
of dollars. His heirs, a brace of nephews, may, 
with economy, contrive to make this money last 
a couple of years—in Paris. 





Boston THEeaTRE.—Mr. Barry seems deter- 
mined to keep the lead he took last winter. The 
summer vacation, instead of being a relaxation 
to him, was-devoted to a European tour, for the 
purpose ecuring additional attractions for 
his brilliant establishment. 





FRaTERNAL.—Two brothers in Bavaria lately 
fought a duel with scythes, and one scalped the 
other with a dexterous blow; but the inter- 
ference of the police prevented a tragical catas- 
trophe. 





Srrottinc Prarers.—A number of the 
poor children of Thespis have been strolling in 
the California mining districts endeavoring to 
get the wherewithal to keep the gaunt wolf from 
the door. 





Eurcraxt Weattsa.—At Castle Garden in 
New York, in one week, lately, 1219 emigrant 
passengers landed, bringing with them $94,571. 
Thirty passengers in one ship had over $11,000. 








BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

For the present week embraces the following contents 


* Bya Lee.” a story by Mre. Canoune Onwe 


suggested by the gift of a Be uquet,”” by 
Wruue La Papon 
— Creature in the World 







a tale by 





"a poem by Faenes 
y ¥ Wedding 


ron J. Kevew 
a story by Eitan Atrcs 





* Pharbe Hu tha 
Moagianry 

** The Shipwreck,” a poem 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of Mademoiselle Rachel 
Tragedy of Phere 

Pictures of various curious 
parts of the world 

Views of Walcott Brother® Button Hole Catter Manu- 
factory in Pawtucket, Khode Island, exhibiting the va 
rious processes of manufacture 

Portrait of 8.8. Prentiss 

Portrait of William Cullen Bryant the poet, and editor 
of the New York Evening Post 
Representation of a Native Travelling Chair in Madeira 
View of Santiago de Cuba. 


'¢ The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


in Raeine’ 


shells found in diferent 


~~ eo 


Foreign Items. 





The London Athenwum says of Maud :—“This 
volume is not worthy of its author.” 

At Barcelona, several workmen of a superior 
class have been arrested as Socialist conspirators. 

An order has just been received at Gloucester, 
for the construction of a large number of houses 
for wintering the army once more in the Crimea. 

The report in Paris is, that if the Empress Eu- 
genie gives birth to a daughter, the emperor will 
repeal the Salic Law, in order that his daughter 
may reign. 

The London Leader, noticing Rachel's per- 
formances at the St. James Theatre, puts her in 
all respects fully up to the highest mark she ever 
attained. 

One of the missionaries to the Jews in Lon- 
don has received during the last year, 1149 
visits from Jews and Jewesses, who are seeking 
instruction in Christianity. 

The cholera is raging severely in some of the 
northern cities af Italy. In Florence, at last ac- 
counts, from forty to seventy cases had occurred 
daily for several weeks. 

A Mr. Daft, civil engineer, has designed a 
war raft, 1500 feet long, and 300 feet wide, pro- 
pelled by screws and paddles, to carry a weight 
of 20,000 tons, at a speed of fifteen knots an 
hour. 

The mayor of Havre has issued a decree pro- 
hibiting sailors of all nations from carrying 
knives in their girdles in the town, and declar- 
ing that captains of ships will be held civilly re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the men under their 
command. 

In England, for the fifty years previous to 
1800, 96 of every 1000 deaths were of small pox ; 
from 1800 to 1850, only 25 out of 1000. In 
France, out of 2,671,562 persons vaccinated, 
there were but seven fatal cases of the disease, 
and in many of the departments, small pox is 
now unknown. 





Dewdrops of | of Wisdom. 


Lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humility 
is the brightest jewel in the Cnristian’s crown. 

A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity. 

If we accustom ourselves to self-denial, we 
break the force of most temptations. 

Indecision keeps the door ajar—but decision 
shuts and bolts it. 

Truth is in morals what steam is in mechan- 
ies—nothing can resist it. 

A good conscience is a continual feast, and a 
peaceful mind the antepast of heaven. 

Good fruit, though it does not constitute the 
goodness of the tree, is necessary to demonstrate 
that it is good. 

As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when 
we make ourselves the greatest. 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks down 
the bridge over which he must pass himself; 
for every man hath need to be forgiven. 

Live every day as though it was the last day 
you had to live. Lay hold of every season to 
a fur heaven. 

A good life has a voice; it speaks when the 
tongue is silent, and is either a constant attraction 
or a perpetual reproof. 

The seeming shipwrecks we meet with in the 
voyage of life, often prove the very things which 
best speed our course to the haven where we 
would be. 

Opportunity is the flower of time; and as the 
stalk may remain when the flower is cut off, so 
time may remain with us when opportunity is 
gone. 


It was a favorite saying of Sir Walter Scott, 
that the wisest of our race often reserve the ay- 
erage stock of folly, to be expended on some one 
flagrant absurdity. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Punch” teaches book-keeping in one lesson 
of three words, ‘never lend them.” 

When do your teeth usurp the functions of the 
tongue? Ans.—When the y are chattering. 

The throat of birds is very small—hawks, 
nevertheless, often take quite “large swallows ” 

The reason why many ladies dodge an offer of 
marriage is because the question is popped at 
them. 

“Pray, don’t mention it,” 
when he was told by 
rates were due. 

A bashful printer refused a situation in a print- 
ing-office where females were employed, saying 
that he never “setup” witha girl in his life. 

Which of your teeth are like a mantaa-maker’s 
fingers and thumb when she is cutting out a 
dress? Ans.—ZJncisors. 

An old lady being at a loss for a pin-cushion, 
made one of an onion. ()n the following morn- 
ing she found that all the needles had tears in 
their eyes. 

“Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis *"” 
as Madam, it is simply a circamlocatory eycle of 
oratorical sonorosity, circumscribing an atom of 





as the man said, 
the tax-collector that his 


ideality, dosti in a verbal profundity.” “ Thank 
you, sir.’ 
The greatest “thrashing machine” in Ken- 


tucky is a deputy sheriff, residing at Lexington 
A short time ago, he “licked” four flat-boat- 
men and “a gassy butcher,” in eighteen 
minutes. 

An excited gentleman once announced to 
the Connecticut Legislature a steamboat explo- 
sion, as follows : “ Sister Meeker, and ledyers 
of the membrismatare, the Elliver Ollsworths 
biled her buster.” 

A duel between a couple of dry goods clerks 
comes off in Baltimore next week. They fight 
with tooth-picks. If the police does not inter- 
fere, we expect to hear that death bas overtaken 
two dickies and a false collar. 


| fuce of the earth. 


ed in producing the tamarind, in perf 


Quill and Scissors. 
In the Episcopal diocese of Rho le Islar 


there are twenty-three r 






ishes and twenty five cle 


Daring the past conventional year, more thar 
$10,000 have been ramsed for missionary and 
ious purposes. The present namber 
of communicants in the diocese is 9614 In 
Ohio, there are thirty-three counties without an 
Episcopal organization in them, though they 
have over 700,000 inhabitants 





other reig 


The Presidential carriage of Washington was 
verv large, and of such weight as to make the 
six Virginia hays, by whieh it was sometimes 
drawn, almost indispensable. It was cream«o! 
ored, globular in shape, ornamented with capids 
supporting festoons and wreaths of flowers, em 
blematically arranged along the panel-work, and 
was covered in with coach glass of the very best 
quality 

The pearl fishery has been carried on very 
successfully on the coast of California within the 
past five years, and the Santa Barbara Gazette 
says that ‘‘a very great amount of pegris have 
been found * From the same paper We learn 
that an expedition has jast been fitted out at 
Santa Barbara to prosecate the fishing on the 
southern coast. 

A gentleman in Winchester, Va. has succeed- 
‘tion, from 
seeds picked out of the preserved fruit. The 
tamarind is a beantifal tree, and will grow any 
where. The seeds should be planted in the tall, 
about four inches apart. The sprouts are trans 
planted when about three feet high 

A late California paper mentions the discovery 
of a spring in El Dorado county, whose waters 
flow from a bed of arsenic. The mineral deposit 
is thirty feet thick, aod crops out of the sur- 
Veins in it abound with gold 
The name of “ Death Spring” has been given 





| to the stream 
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Since the laws abolishing imprisonment for 
debt and exemption in addition to the home- 
stead, a certain amount of personal property 
from attachment, have gone into operation, the 
business of sheriffs and constables has consider- 
ably decreased. 

One characteristic of the wheat crop in the 
central and southern part of Illinois, this year, 
is said to be, that the stalks are small, numer- 
ous, well headed, and the berry plump, which 
will make the yield larger than would be esti- 
mated by a casual observer. 

The Rensellaer Manor tenants once held a 
meeting and resolved that the payment of one- 
tenth of the produce was too heavy a rent, and 
agreed unanimously thereafter that they would 
yay only one-sixth. They never discovered their 
mistake til! the rent became due. 

Coal, in great abundance, has been found near 
the line dividing the British possessions from the 
old boundary line of Oregon. A Catholic mis- 
sionary reports that this coal is far superior to 
any he bad seen on the coast. 

A very young lady, who went to a circus in 
Sacramento, fell in love with the ring master, 
contrived to let him know it, and they were mar- 
ried after the performance, and started the next 
morning on the wedding tour. 

When the three brothers, Abbott, Amos, and 
William Lawrence, left the paternal roof, their 
father gave them this injunction: “ Fall not out 
by the way, for a three fold cord is not quickly 
broken.” 

An Ohio paper, recording an accident to an 
individual, speaks of him as ‘a young mau be- 
tween seven and eight years of age.”” Babyhood 
and boyhood, we suppose, are obsolete terms in 
that region. 

Predictions are not always verified. Madame 
de Sevigne, who could not tolerate Racine, said ; 
“ There are two things that will assuredly go out 


| of fashion— Racine and coffee.” 


Shakspeare’s Antony, when he boasts that he 
could once call forth kings “like boys unto a 
muss,” unconsciously uses a word now appropri- 
ated by the Bowery. 

The following toast, civen at Plymouth, lately, 
is excellent : “The American Fair—Too wise to 
take the veil, too beautiful to need it.” 

Dr. James Jackson is about publishing a vol- 
ume containing some of the fruits of his long 
medical experience. 

News from Oregon confirm the re 
discovery of rich gold mines in 
Territory. 

Mad’lle Rachel has given $100 to the “ Home 
for Destitute Children of Seamen,” in New York 
civ. 

A “ Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society ’’ has 
been formed io San Francisco. 

A mob has many heads, but no brains. 


rts of the 
ashington 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Bishop Southgate, Mr. Alonzo R. Sinith 
to Miss Augusta A. Springer 

By Kev oi Stow, Dr. Wiiam A. Remick to Miss Sta- 
tira Jd Lup 

By Rev ‘be Neale, Mg. Nathaniel F. Hallett to Mies 
Annie Stal 

By Kev ie Cilley, Mr. Michael Lawrence to Mice Sa 
rab M. Orne 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. George K. Putnam to Miss 
Mary E. Stevens 

By Kev. Mr. Hanson, Mr. Heury Bell to Mise L. Annie 
Bassett 

iby Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D , Mr. Charles EB. Perkins 
to Miss Lucy Adame. 

By Rev Mr. Smith, Mr. Robert Johnson, to Mics Elizs 
A Ward. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Henry I 
Cobb to Miss Sophia 8. Harrington 
At Maiden, by Kev. Mr. Stubberts, Mr. Thomas Dow! 


| ing to Miss Margaret Caldwell 


At Augusta, Me., Mr. William C. Leverett to Miss Cor 
nelia Ingraham. 


At Biddeford, Me., Rev. Silas 8. Cummings to Mis 


| Elizabeth Hodsdon. 


At Chester, Vt.. by Rev. A. 
Albee to Miss Lucy A. Rankin 
At Pomfret, Ct. by Kev Dr Vinton, Mr. William 


Rankin, Mr Samner 


| Moulton to Mise Elien Louise Chandler 


Atlotedam, N ¥..Mr. George W. Goulding to Mies 


| Helen A. Browa 


At New York, Rev. John Trimble to Mim Emily J 
Trimbie 





Deaths. 








In this city, Miss Julia A prague; Mise L. Josephine 
Bryant. 272; Mr. David Davenport. 64. Mr Abraham 
Taylor. 44; Mre. Mary D. Billie, a2 


At Charlestown, David Devens, Faq , President of the 


| Bunker Hill Bank, 7% 


At Vem bridge, Mre. Mary Elliot, \%); Kotert J Brown 
low, & years 

At Chetaea, Mies Lacy 6, 
Simmons, 9 

At Marbichead, Mrs. Rosanna, wife of Mr Jame KE 
worth, 4 

At Walpole, Mrs. Adaline Galld, wife of Mr Charie 
Guild. 49 

At Newburyport, Mr. Willism I! . som of Mr William 
Knapp 

At Salisbory, Mre. Mary M.. widow of the let Mr 


Gaaghter of Capt. Charies 


| Themes Haat 56 


At Weston. Mr John Francis, 4 

At South Scituate, Mrs Huidah Leavite 64 

At New Bedford. Mre Susn E leiane, % 

At South Adams, Mise Harriet & Tanner, 63 

At Carlisle, Mrs. leatelia Symonds, 1) pears 

At Portiand, Me, Preterick B Franklic. M D = 

At Saretogs. N.Y. Mr Edward Ficeet. 74 

At Jersey (ity, Mrs Harriet ( wit of Mr. Moree 
Cushing 

At Kingsbury. N ¥ .Mr Asa Catlio @& 

At Providemor, Kl. Mre Chlce Pettengale. 44 

At New Brunswick N J Capt (haries Geant, 6! 

At Indianapolis. Mr Sate Memmi. 


At Medion, Wie. Mr Thames § Benedict, <2 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union] 
MIANTINOMO, 





See ye where yon mors-grown hillock 
Rises gently o'er the dell? 

There, by hand of base assassin, 
Brave Miantinomo fell. 


He from forest kings descended, 
With as lofty heart as they, 

O'er the warlike Narragansetts 
Helda proud and regal sway. 


Long and bloody was his contest 
‘Gainst the fierce Mohegans waged, 

And nor scalps nor tortured captives 
His revengeful heart assuaged. 


But behold him now a captive, 
Hemmed in by hated foe; 
h no friend or succor near him, 
ve his tried and trusty bow. 


Fiercely fought they for their chieftain, 
Bravely fell his warriors tried, 

Till no brave remained to battle 
At Miantinomo’s side. 


Now the foemen round him gathering, 
With exultant hearts await, 

O’er his bowed and broken spirit 
To assuage their deadly hate. 


But behold him, all undaunted, 
Back their fierce defiance fling! 

All too proud to sue for mercy, 
Though a captive, still a king. 


Maddened at his scornful bearing, 
Now the chieftain of the foe 
Bids a menial basely deal him 
An avenging, seeret blow. 


Gleams on high the deadly hatehet! 
Down, swift down it flashing flies’ 
And Miantinomo’s spirit 
Wings its journey to the skies. 


Fagerly the foemen round him 
Watch each agonizing throe, 

With a savage joy exulting 
Over the anguish of their foe. 


Where he fell, e’en there they laid him 
In a rudely fashioned grave, 

There by foemen basely butchered, 
Sleeps Miantinomo brave. 


And the warriors of his nation, 
Of their love this token gave, 

All who passed the fatal vailey 
Cast a stone upon his grave. 


Thus was yonder moss-grown hillock, 
Rising gently o'er the dell, 

Stone by stone by love erected 
Where Miantinomo fell. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HORTENSE, 
THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON III. 





BY MRS. SYBIL W. COLLINS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LETTER. 


’Tis evening, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ; Napoleon is rapidly approach- 
ing the zenith of his glory. Already has his 
name become a spell—a magic term of terror to 
continental Europe. A thousand brilliant lights 
are streaming from the Tuilleries. Never did 
the imperial palace, even in its “golden days of 
kings and courts,” present a scene so grand and 
imposing. Here are assembled, not only those 








Parisians most distinguished for science, belles- | 


lettres and military skill, but many illustrious 
visitors from abroad, all cager to pay their hom- 
age to the bright, ascending star, that seems to 
preside over the destinies of nations and kings. 
Here may be seen the gifted, the talented, the 
wise, and the good. Orators, whose soul-stir- 
ring eloquence has held, spell-bound, thousands 
of charmed listeners ; artists, whose magic pen- 
cils have transferred to the canvass scenes that 
almost rival nature in her loveliness ; sculptors, 
who have chiselled the senseless marble into 
lifelike grace and beauty ; and the worshipper 
of genius, whose whole life has been a poet’s 
dream, who sees in bright prospect and beauti- 
ful beings around him, only the realization of 
his own fairy views of angel sweetness and pu- 
rity. Here are stately dames and queenlike la- 
dies, magnificently attired with waving plumes 
and flowing robes, richly jewelled with precious 
gems and sparkling diamonds, reflecting the 
light from a hundred chandeliers. Here, too, 
are foreign ambassadors, polished courtiers, and 
gay cavaliers, whose elegant and varied cos- 
tumes enhanee, if possible. the splendor of the 
scene. Rare exotics fill the spacious saloons 
with their fragrance and beauty ; soft strains of 
music come floating through the perfumed at 
mosphere ; and all around combines to charm 
the cye, and lull the senses into sweet forgetful- 
ness of all but the reigning joyousness of the 
present hour. 

Still expectation sits on every countenance ; 
for he, the “‘hero of a hundred battles,” for 
whom this princely gathering hath assembled, is 
not yet announced, and all are eagerly antici- 
pating his entrance. At length the folding doors 
are thrown open ; the music pours forth in lond- 


| 


er tones the favorite ‘March of Napoleon,” as | 
; | 
he enters, accompanied by Josephine, and fol- 


lowed by a train of noble lords and ladies. The 
First Consul is elegantly thongh plainly dress- 


ed, wearing, as usual, no decorations, but the | 

* } 

tri-colored sash, and the cross of the Legion of | 

“atk : et 

Honor. The dress of Josephine is a rich, white | 
satin, with diamond ornaments; the costumes 


of both, by their simple elegance, presenting a 





miration is cireulated through the assembly at 
their entrance. 
As Josephine, with a grace peculiarly her own, 


. . . { 
receives the addresses of her friends, for a mo- 


ment every eye, enraptured, follows her; bat it 
is for a moment only. Fascinating as she ap 
pears, the gaze lingers not long on her charms, 
bet turns to dwell on the more unobtrusive 
loveliness of the Mademoiselle Beauharnais, by 
whom she is immediately followed. If the ele- 
gance, grace and dignity of the mother com- 


st 





singular contrast to the splendor and state by | 
hich they are surronnded. A murmur of ad- | 








mand admiration, the qniet simplicity of the 
daughter awakens a still deeper feeling in the 
breast. It would be impossible to imagine a 
more lovely being than the youthfu! daughter of 
the “peerless Josephine.” Her dress is even 
more strikingly distinguished for simplicity than 
that of the illustrious pair who precede her. 
She is simply attired in a plain white muslin 
robe, confined at the waist by a girdle of pearls. 
Her hair is loosely flowing in wavy luxuriance, 
over neck and shoulders of almost dazzling 


whiteness. As the thousand lights throw their | 


full radiance over her, imparting to her bright 
brown curls a golden tinge, they seem to form a 
halo of light above her pure brow, and give an 
angelic expression to her sweet, benignant coun- 
tenance. She looks the impersonation of inno- 
cence, purity and love. The gaze is irresistibly 
arrested and riveted by a being so transcendently 
lovely. In spite of the more dazzling beauties 
in this unequalled scene of grace and elegance, 
she is the “admired of all admirers.” The most 
distinguished, the wisest and the best alike seek 
to be presented to her; while she alone, with 
her eyes modestly bent beneath their admiring 
gaze, seems wholly unconscious of the sensa- 
tion produced by her surpassing loveliness. 

So calm, collected and passionless does she 
appear amid this lively display of studied graces, 
animated looks and bright smiles, she seems 
some faultless piece of beautifal statuary ; and 
we are almost inclined to believe the fair being 
before us as superior to the passions and affec- 
tions of human nature, as we feel she must be to 
its frailties and sins. But when she raises her 
deep blue eyes, as the well known voice of Bour- 
rienne greets her ear, the illusion vanishes ; now 
her whole soul shines in her countenance. If 
the tones of flattery fall unheeded around her, 
those of affection possess for her a magic charm. 
How her face lights up with happiness at the 
sight of her tried and trusted friend ; with what 
frankness and childlike confidence she extends 
to him her hand. She utters no words, for she 
feels that her countenance expresses what she 
would ask more plainly than words can; and 
she knows that he will understand her. And he 
does understand thee, fair girl. The serious ex- 
pression of that mild, dignified countenance 
gives the negative to thy question. For a mo- 
ment, a shade of disappointment passes over her 
brow, leaving it paler than before. Bourrienne, 
regarding her with a look in which tenderness, 
pride and affection seem blended, inclines his 
lips to her ears and whispers : 

“In the Gallery of Diana, behind the third 
statue.” 

Instantly a rich blush mantles her temples, 
neck and shoulders, and turning upon him a 
glance replete with the eloquence of gratitude 
and affection, she takes his proffered arm, and 
thus conducted, gracefully makes her way through 
the crowded assembly. As they make the cir- 
cuit of the grand saloons, they are followed by 
the admiring gaze of all; and not a few envy 
the courtly Bourrienne the high place which he 
evidently holds in the esteem of the fair being 
hanging on his arm; while he, apparently, re- 
gards her more with the affection of a father, 
than with the assiduous politeness of a courtier. 

Having reached the most retired nook of the 
far-famed “gallery of a thousand statues,” he 
presents to her a letter, which she is evidently 
expecting; for her hand is extended with trem- 
bling eagerness to receive it, even before it is 
proffered. As she essays to open the neatly 
folded sheet, her fair face is again radiant with 
the crimson glow which suffased it at the whis- 
pered words of him by her side. That telltale 
blush betrays thy secret, fair girl; and we are 
now at no loss to conjecture the purport of that 
mysterious whisper; nor are we in doubt re- 
specting the nature of the missive in thy hand. 
Ah! that, too, explains thy indifference to the 
admiration so lavishly bestowed upon thee. 
That sheet, which thou art so eagerly perusing, 
has been traced by the pen of one whom thou 
lovest with the warm first love of a pure, unso- 
phisticated heart. And never, surely, did holy, 
disinterested affection find a more exquisite and 
winning embodi An undefined feeling of 
sadness and pity mingles with the esteem and 
admiration of Bourrienne, as he watches the 
ever-varying expressions of her countenance, on 
which is instantly depicted every emotion of her 
soul, 

It is said that it is impossible for the mature 
and advanced in life to regard the seemingly un- 
alloyed happiness of the young, without feeling 
emotions of a mournful nature. Probably their 
own experience of the past gives them an insight 
into the future; and they foresee the clouds that 
ere long must overshadow the bright sky of 
youth. Be this as it may, certain it is, Bour- 
rienne experienced something of this while re- 
garding Hortense Beauharnais, the youthful 
daughter of Josephine. As she prepared to fold 
the letter, after perusing it again and again, he 
advances, and in kind tones, says : 

“Well, mademoiselle, is your letter satisfac- 
tory?” 

““O, more than satisfactory! A thonsand 
thanks for the precious missive! Next to him- 
self, it is the most welcome; though at first I 
was so disappointed at not seeing him with you, 
that I felt as if nothing could compensate me.” 

“But does he not say that he shall be here 
soon ?” 

“, yes, he writes that he shall be in Paris in 
twenty-four hours, and then Ishallsee him. I 
shall count the moments until he arrives.” 

So saying, the now animated girl again takes 
the arm of Bourrienne, who evidently purposes 
to reconduct her to the grand drawing rooms ; 
but seeing his intention, Hortense entreats to 
be allowed a few moments for happy reflection, 
before returning to the gay scene which she has 
just left. Her kind conductor accordingly leads 
her to the high piazza, epening from the Pavil- 
10n of Flora, and overlooking the royal gardens. 
It is exactly the retreat she wonld have chosen 
in her present frame of mind. The scene har- 
monizes well with her feelings. In this lovely 

etired spot, she can indulge undisturbed in the 
happy visions conjured by the loved words she 
had just been perusing. Boarrienne has retired 


at a little distance, leaving her to the communion 














of her own bright dreams, with no witnesses but 
the bright stars and the full-orbed moon sailing 
in majestic beauty over her head, and gazing 
with calm, silent sympathy upon her. And 
here we, too, will leave her for the present, and 
return to the illustrious pair we have left in the 
grand saloons. 

The eagle glance of Napoleon had not failed 
to notice the withdrawal of Hortense with Bour- 
rienne, and he secretly rejoiced at it, feeling as- 
sured that Bourrienne, in whom he feels unlim- 
ited confidence, will do all in his power to for- 
ward the views entertained for her by Josephine 
and himself. It had been for some time the fa- 
vorite plan of Napoleon to unite in marriage 
the beautiful daughter of his wife with his 
brother Louis. In this scheme he was cordially 
joined by Josephine, who, with her characteristic 
conformity to his wishes, was even more anxious 
than himgglf for its consummation, notwithstand- 
ing she w that her daughter had given her 
whole heaft, with all its rich, warm affection, to 
Duroc, the handsomest and most gallant of Na- 
poleon’s aids. It had been recently whispered 
abroad, that the love which the First Consul 
manifested for the beautiful Hortense was a 
guilty passion—that the daughter was likely to 
rival the mother in his affection. These reports 
had reached the ear of Josephine; and she felt 
that they could in no way be so effectually si- 
lenced as by this proposed union. In promoting 
this, she believed that she was acting for the 
good of all concerned. She thought it would 
be impossible for her daughter not to be happy 
if united to Louis, who so much resembled her 
idolized Napoleon. But she understood not the 
deep earnestness of her daughter’s character, 
nor the strength of her attachment to Duroc. 

Bourrienne was not only the devoted friend of 
the royal pair, but was warmly attached to the 
youthful lovers, who reciprocated his regard 
with unbounded confid and esteem. He 
had been the friend and patron of Duroc for 
many years; while he felt all the love of a fa- 
ther for Mademoiselle Beauharnais. With sin- 
cere pleasure, he observed the attachment exist- 
ing between them. He had been the medium 
through which many a kind message and billet- 
dour had been transmitted; and his presence 
was ever welcomed by Hortense with heartfelt 
pleasure. On his arrival at the palace, a few 
hours before his interview with Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais, Napoleon had communicated to 
him his intention respecting her union with 
Louis. Bourrienne listened with silent regret, 
merely inclining his head when desired to lend 
his influence in favor of the alliance. As yet, 
nothing had been said to Hortense respecting 
the proposed union. If she had previously en- 
tertained any suspicions of the scheme, they had 
been entirely dispelled by the deportment of 
Louis himself, who, on a recent visit to the capi- 
tal, had manifested towards her nothing but the 
coldest indifference. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE PROPOSED ALLIANCE. 


We left Hortense on the piazza overhanging 
the royal gardens. Nothing could exceed the 
loveliness of the scene spread out before her. 
For ages had the kings of France spared neither 
trouble nor expense to render these the most 
magnificent gardens of Europe. All that genius 
could invent, or royalty supply, had been lay- 
ished in adorning them. Pavilions, grottoes, 
temples and obelisks gleamed through the foli- 
age of rare trees and shrubs, imported from all 
parts of the earth. The moon is high up in 
heaven, shining with a holy, beautiful ligat on 
all below ; silvering statues, cascades and foun- 
tains, and enhancing, if possible, the splendor 
of a scene which nature and art had long vied 
with each other in embellishing. 

As Hortense gazed upon the resplendent land- 
scape, a pensive sadness usurped the place of 
the almost perfect happiness which she had just 
experienced, and carried her back in imagination 
to the time when these enchanting walks were 
graced by one as young, innocent and beautiful 
as herself—the lovely but ill-starred Marie An- 
toinette. She remembered her sad fate, the 
mournful tragedy of her last days. She thought 
of her, newly arrived from Austria, a mirthful, 
light hearted, impulsive girl, hardly emerged 
from childhood—a queen of such transcendent 
beauty that her subjects were almost delirious 
with admiration—a wife, possessing a heart 
gratefal for the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
crowd ; but still yearning for the love and sym- 
pathy of her royal consort, who alone seemed 
unmindful of her surpassing loveliness. 

“ Beautiful, ill fated queen,” said Hortense, 
“unappreciated by him who should have loved 
and protected thee, until thy meek suffering un- 
der the crue! aspersions and persecutions of the 
populace, that had recently rent the air with thy 
praise, opened his eyes to thy unequalled grace 
and beauty. Who knows but my fate may be 
as sad as thine! Would I could raise the veil 
which hides the future from my view.” 

Hortense unconsciously uttered these last 
words aloud. Hardly had she pronounced them, 
ere she was startled by a voice immediately be- 
low the place where she stood, and looking over 
the balustrade, she beheld a fensiile figure, clad 
in the picturesque garb of the Fre 


PH pcasantry, 
gazing intent] 


yather. As she turned her earn- 
est gaze upwards, she revealed a countenance of 





a marked and singular character, over which the 
moonbeams, playing through the trembling leaves 
of a neighboring aspen tree, cast a flickering 
light, enhancing its strange and fitfal expression. 
The deep lines of her face seemed to be more 
the result of care and passion than of age, 
though the woman had evidently passed the 
meridian of life 

“* Lady,” said she, in a deep, low voice, “I 
have heard thy wish—thou wonldst know what 
Fate has in store for thee. I con!d unfold to 
thee much of thy future destiny ; but it will not 
be well for thee to know.” 

«QO, tell me more!” cried Hortense, whose 
ardent and enthusiastic nature was strongly im- 
baed with the romance and superstition preva. 
lent at that time in France. 


| 





“ Hist!” said the singular being, pointing to- 
wards Bourrienne, who was now approaching ; 
“not now. Meet me here to-morrow night, at 
this hour.” 

Saying this, she suddenly disappeared. 

Hortense silently permitted Bourrienne, who 
now stood by her side, to lead her away. But 
instead of rejoining the gay assembly in the 
grand drawing rooms, she proceeded immedi- 
ately to her own apartments, where, having dis- 
missed her attendants, she gave herself up to 


the reflections which had been elicited by the | 


strange incident of the evening. 


Not long, however, was she suffered to in- 
dulge in undisturbed musing. Soon after she | 


had entered her room, a light tap was heard at 
the door, which was immediately opened, and 
Josephine entered her daughter’s apartment, as 
was frequently her wont before retiring for the 
night. Tenderly saluting Hortense, she said : 

“You seem unusually thoughtful this even- 
ing, my child ; and I am happy to see you thus, 
for I have a subject to propose, to which I wish 
you to give earnest consideration. It is the 
wish of my honored husband—your more than 
father—that you should become the wife of bis 
brother Louis. I need not add that his wish in 
this matter, as in all others, is mine also ; and I 
doubt not that my daughter’s sense of duty and 
love for her parents will lead her to conform 
cheerfully to our desires. You have seen Louis 
many times, and observed his excellent quali- 
ties ; and I think you must agree with us, that 
he is well calculated to make a kind and indul- 
gent husband to an affectionate and obedient 
wife.” 

Josephine uttered these words hurriedly, hard- 
ly daring to look at her daughter while she spoke. 
Receiving no answer, she raised her eyes, and 
was painfully startled by the mute look of an- 
guish which met her gaze. She was prepared 
for expostulations, entreaties and passionate 
tears ; but not for the speechless misery personi- 
fied before her. The kind heart of the mother 
was deeply moved. Tenderly encircling her 
daughter in her arms, and pressing her aching 
head upon her bosom, she talked long and earn- 
estly of the duty and expediency of acting in 
conformity with Napoleon’s wishes. 

Josephine spoke in the sweet, persuasive tones 
peculiar to herself—tones which ever proved re- 
sistless, even to the most indifferent. What 
wonder, then, that she succeeded in drawing 
from her daughter a half implied promise of 
submission. At length, in a mournful voice, 
tr lous with ping, Hortense entreated to 
be left alone, for the present, to reflect upon a 
proposition so fraught with misery to her future 
life. Josephine, with a heart wrung with con- 
tending emotions, reluctantly rose and left the 
room. 

When Hortense found herself again alone, she 
gave way to the most passionate grief. She 
thought of her betrothal to Duroc—a betrothal 
sanctioned by both Napoleon and her mother; 
and she dwelt upon their injustice, in thus seek- 
ing to dissolve the connection. Then she re- 
membered the expected visit of her lover—the 
anticipation of which, a few hours since, had 
filled her heart with hope and joy. Now, the 
idea of meeting him redoubled her unhappi 
She thought of the misery which he would ex- 
perience in learning the purpose of Napoleon 
respecting her; and sympathy for him mingled 
with her own sorrow. 

Josephine had ever endeavored to inspire her 
children with love and respect, amounting to 
awe, for Napoleon; and to instil into their 
minds principles of duty and unlimited obedi- 
ence towards him; and the idea of doing aught 
in opposition to the will of him, whose slightest 
request was her mother’s law, of him, at whose 
mandate nations bowed, never once entered her 
imagination. 

It was not until the morning light had begun 
to tinge the eastern horizon, that Hortense threw 
herself upon her couch to take the repose which 
she so much needed. After a short and troubled 
sleep, she awoke with a vague, indefinite feeling 
that some great calamity had befallen her. By 
degrees, a clearer recollection of the incidents of 
the preceding evening came over her mind, aud 
she was again overwhelmed with uncontrollable 
sorrow. Soon after she arose she despatched a 
line to her mother, apologizing for not appearing 
at the morning meal, pleading as an excuse a 
severe headache, with which she was really suf- 
fering. In return, she received an affectionate 
note, advising her to remain in her own room 
through the day, delicately hinting that by so 
doing she could reflect upon the proposed ailli- 
ance with Louis, while enjoying the repose she 
needed so much. 

Hortense passed the day in a state of the most 
feverish solicitude. As night approached, and 
the hour of Duroc’s coming drew nearer, her 
intense anxiety became aimost insupportable. 
She longed for, yet dreaded, his arrival. At 
each sound heard in the court below, the palpi- 
tations of her heart increased to painfal violence. 
But she was spared the misery of seeing him— 
Napoleon was too politic to allow the lovers to 
meet again until his scheme should have been 
fully consummated. Hardly had Duroc's epistle, 
an ‘ing his intended visit tc Paris, been de- 
spatched, ere he was ordered abroad on a secret 














embassy, which would prevent his retarn to | 


France for some months. 

As the evening advanced, Hortense recollected 
the mysterious request of the strange being who 
had so unexpectedly appeared to her the preced- 
ing evening in the gardens. Glancing hastily at 
her small, richly jeweiled repeater—a recent gift 
from Napoleon—she found that the appointed 
hour had arrived. Hurried!y enveloping herself 
in her mantle, she left her apartment, traversed 
the long corridors, and descended the marble 
steps which led to the royal gerdeas. 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE SYBIL. 


The night presented a fearful contrast to the 
calm beauty of the preceding evening. Black, 


ry clouds were scudding over the bearens 








tly veiling and reveabng the moon in 


quick succession. The wind sighed mournfully 
throagh the neighboring trees and shrubs, as if 
hymning the requiem of some departed spirit, 
It was an angry night—a night for superstition 
to conjure up fancied visions of spectre, phan- 
tom and ghost. 

Hortense felt a chilling sensation of terror 
creep over her as she perceived the dark figure 


of the woman, who was apparently watching for 


her coming. Perceiving Hortense, she advanced 
towards her, and said : 

“Lady, thou hast heeded my request. It is 
well. Thou wouldst know thy future lot. Al}. 
ready have the clouds began to gather around 
thy path. Thy destiny is indeed a dark one! 
Seest thou yon star,” continued she, pointing 
mysteriously to a small luminary high in the 
distant horizon. “That is thy natal star. Look 
at it with me while I read thy fate: Thou wilt 
be a wife unloving and unloved ; thou wilt be a 
mother only to mourn that thou art one.” 

While she spoke, the star, at which Hortense 
was carnestly gazing became obscured, and was 
lost to her sight. 

“Cease! O, in mercy, cease!” almost shriek- 
ed Hortense. ‘‘ Who art thou !—and how know- 
est thou these things ?” 

“Ask not who Lam. It is sufficient for thee 
that I have watched over thee from thy infancy, 
that almost every act of thy life is known to me, 
that thy father and mother are equally objects of 
my watchfal care.” 

As she said this, the interest of Hortense in- 
creased to a fearful intensity. Eagerly she en- 
treated to learn the fate of those who were dear 
toher. The pretended sybil pointed to another 
star higher up in the heavens, and said : 

“That is the star of thy mother’s nativity ; 


and higher still gleams the star of Napoleon. 


They are shining brightly now. But see!— 
those dark clouds are coming to envelope them 
in gloom.” 

Hortense looked as directed, and observed a 
dark mass of vapor driving rapidly toward 
them. On it came, wrapping the star of Jose- 
phine in its black folds, but leaving Napoleon's 
clear and bright in an open space of the deep 
vault above. 

As Hortense gazed upwards, a feeling akin to 
disappointment and regret stole over her. Why 
should the star of Napoleon continue to shine 
with increasing resplendence, while those of her 
mother and herself seemed to be forever lost in 
gloom? But ere she had time to ask the cause 
of this, the bright luminary shot from its sphere 
and fell rapidly towards the earth, leaving a long 
line of bluish light to mark its course. At this 
perfectly natural phenomenon, a superstitious 
awe, amounting to horror, took possession of the 
mind of Hortense. For a long time she remain- 
ed with her eyes riveted upwards ; then turning 
towards her companion, she asked, with great 
earnestness, if there was no way by which she 
could avert her predicted doom. 

“Yes,” replied the dark woman at her side ; 
“remain true to him to whom thou hast given 
thy heart. Heed not the counsel or commands 
of those who seek to wed thee to one who loves 
thee not, else the house of Bonaparte will prove 
thy misery, as it surely will that of thy mother.” 

Having uttered these words, she turned and 
hastily left the spot. Hortense remained for 
some time after her departure, lost in a maze of 
mingled ions of i nt, terror and 
dread. Strange, unconnected thoughts were 
floating confusedly in her mind. She felt as if 
under the influence of some strong, invisible 
power, against which human resistance would be 
vain. Her spirit had endured to its utmost. A 
sensation of faintness stole over her senses, and 
she fell swooning to the earth. For a long time 
she remained in a state of unconsciousness. 
When she recovered, streaks of light had begun 
to tinge the east. With slow and trembling 
steps she again sought her chamber, to ponder 
anew upon the dark fate predicted for her. 

The dark woman, who had visited Hortense 
in such an inexplicable manner, was a Creole 
slave, who had come many years before from 
the island of Martinique. She was one of the 
numerous slaves born and reared on the Beau- 
harnais plantation of that island. She had 
come to Paris in the capacity of nurse to the 
infant Alexander, the former husband of Jose- 
phine, and father of Hortense. She was strong- 
ly attached to the family, regarding the infant 
under her care with an affection which remained 
unabated during his life. As one after another 
of the beloved family was led to the guillotine, 
during the awful Reign of Terror, this faithful 
creature became gloomy and misanthropic, 
ing to have no object in life but to watch in se- 
cret over the interests of the widow and childrea 
of her beloved master. 
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attached with his whole soul to another—to a 
beautiful and accomplished lady, whom he had 
met in Italy. Napoleon was well aware of this ; 
bat in his ambitious projects, he hesitated not to 
sunder the strongest ties of friendship, or to | 
sacrifice the holiest affections of the human 
heart! The letters of the lovers were inter- | 
cepted. The lady, led to believe that Louis had 
become indifferent to her, in a fit of pique en- | 
gaged herself to one whom she never loved. 

Suill, it was no easy matter to induce Louis to 
consent to the arrangement. However beautiful 
and fascinating Mademoiselle Beauharnais ap- 
peared to others, she excited no interest in him ; 
and it was not until he learned that the lady of 
his heart was on the eve of being wedded to 
another, that he passively consented to the pro- 
posed union. It was then arranged that Louis 
should take up his residence at the royal palace 
until the consummation of his marriage. Here 
he might be seen wandering about in melan- 
choly listlessness, seemingly the only one un- 
mindful of the great preparations going on for 
his nuptials. Since the supposed inconstancy 
of the chosen of his heart, the world had seem- 
ed a blank to him. He felt no interest in its 
cares or pleasures, and only sighed to be released 
from a life which had become insupportable to 
him. 

In the meantime, Hortense was beginning to 
look at the contemplated union with less aver- 
Week after week had elapsed, and she 
had received no tidings from Duroc, while her 
mother had neglected no opportunity for expa- 
tiating upon the advantages to be derived from 
acceding to the desire of Napoleon. She knew 
her daughter was ambitious, possessing a strong 
taste for grandeur, pageantry and power ; and 
that promises of these would be more likely to 
reconcile her to the match than any attempt to 
render Louis more attractive to her for the pres- 
ent. She believed that were they only united, 
the amiable qualities of Louis could not fail to 
excite the esteem and admiration of Hortense ; 
which sentiments would be likely to inspire him 
with a similar regard for herself, and thus the 
union be productive of happiness to both. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more un- 
congenial pair than Louis and Hortense ; pos- 
sessing not a sin,’ fveling or taste in common, 
they never could have fancied each other, even 
had their affections not been previously engaged. 
Louis was of asad, pensive nature, fond of re- 
tirement and study, with no desire for power 
and eminence, and wholly free from the ambition 
which so strongly characterized his brother, Na- 
poleon. Hortense, on the contrary, was lively 
and fascinating, fond of fashionable society and 
public amusements, delighting in fetes and 
splendid assemblies, similar to that in which she 
was first introduced to the reader. Napoleon, 
aware of her taste in this respect, was deter- 
mined that the marriage festival should exceed in 
splendor and magnificence all that earth had 
ever witnessed of regal pomp and grandeur. 
By degrees, Hortense became interested in the 
vast preparations for an event so fraught with 
weal or woe to herself. She half forgot that the 
time was rapidly drawing near when she would 
become the wife of one who regarded her with 
indifference, not to say dislike. 

The day previous to that appointed for the 
marriage ceremony had arrived. The palace 
was filled with a brilliant assembly of distin- 
guished guests, convened from various parts of 
Europe, for the morrow’s festival. As the 
shades of evening closed around the Tuilleries, 
Hortense stole from the gay throng for a quiet 
walk on the piazza overhanging the royal gar- 
dens. It had been a suliry day, which was now 
succeeded by a lowering evening. A dark cloud 
was seen rising rapidly in the west, from whose 
black folds a gleam of lightning occasionally 
flashed, followed by a peal of low muttered 
thunder. For weeks, Hortense had not allowed 
herself leisure for reflecting upon the peculiar 
circumstances under which she was placed. 
Now they rushed upon her mind with an over- 
whelming power—the hour, the place, the scene, 
all were calculated to revive them anew. She 
remembered, with fearful distinctness, her inter- 
view with the sybil, and the sad fate predicted 
for her. 

A fearful dread again took possession of her. 
She almost expected to behold the dark prophet- 
ess rise up from the earth beneath. Gazing in- 
tently upon the spot where the woman had last 
appeared, she descried a dark object approaching 
the place where she stood. 

“Lady,” said the sybil—for it proved to be 
she, “for weeks have I watched here for thy 
coming. I had begun to despair of seeing thee. 

I would again warn thee, daughter of Alexander 
Beauharnais, against becoming the wife of one 
whom thou canst never love. Think of the 
nolle one who holds thy heart! Let him pos- 
sess thy hand, also. Marry into the house of 
Bonaparte, and thou wilt be wretched indeed, 
though surrounded by external splendor. How 
canst thou expect happiness, after having vio- 
lated the sacred pledge which binds thee to 
another? Hark!’ she continued, as a loud peal 
of thunder from the cloud, which had now near- 
ly reached the zenith, startled both her auditor 
f herself; “even the voice of Heaven speaks 
against an alliance so unnatural!” 

Uttering these words in a solemn manner, the 
woman disappeared, and [Hortense found herself 
alone. 

For the first time, she fully realized her situa 
tion—on the eve of marriage with one who de- 


sion. 
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mind, she half resolved to go to Napoleon, and 


| entreat to be released from an alliance which 


could be productive of nothing but wretched- 
But would such an appeal to him 
avail her aught? Would he be likely to swerve 
from his purpose, at this Jate hour, by anything 
that she could say? Most certainly not. By 


ness to hoth, 


| pursuing such a course she would only incur 


Napoleon’s displeasure, cause her mother much 
pain and disappointment, and afford a subject 
for wonder and gossip to the assembled guests. 
No; she must stay and bide the fate from which 
there seemed no appeal. 
to strive against a destiny which appeared to her 
inevitable. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MARRIAGE. 


The bridal morn dawned, cheerless and gloomy, 
over the Tuilleries. The clouds of the preceding 
night yet lingered above, as if Heaven had inter- 
posed a veil to screen from his sight the dese- 
cration of his holiest ordinance for the happi- 
ness and purity of mankind. The thunder’s 
deep, low voice still uttered its angry mutter- 
ings among the fur-off hills, as some mighty 
giant utters his denunciation while sullenly re- 
tiring from a scene, against which he has lifted 
his voice in vain. All nature seemed to have 
assumed the habiliments of mourning and woe— 
fitting garb for such uncongenial nuptials. 

At an early hour, Josephine repaired to her 
daughter’s apartments. She wished to converse 
with her, ere the interests and pleasures of the 
day should engross her attention, upon the im- 
portance of the step she was about to take. Jo- 
sephine was emphatically a good wife, and such 
she desired her daughter to be; but she knew 
that in order to meet and discharge faithfully the 
duties and responsibilities of married life, her 
child must be prepared for them. The sight of 
Hortense, however, drove the object of her visit 
from her mind. She felt shocked and grieved 
at the unlooked-for change which a few short 
hours had effected in her daughter’s appearance. 
Instead of finding her composed and compara- 
tively cheerful, as she had been during the past 
few weeks, she appeared nervous and agitated ; 
her countenance, pale as death, wore the fixed 
look of despair, always so painful to behold, 
especially in the young and beautiful. 

Josephine observed that Hortense still wore 
the dress of the preceding evening ; and glanc- 
ing towards her couch, she perceived, also, that 
that had not been disturbed. This, she conjec- 
tured, was probably the cause of her daughter’s 
apparent illness, and she could not forbear re- 
proving her for not seeking the repose so neces- 
sary to prepare her for the scenes of the day. With 
a look of anguish, Hortense entreated her moth- 
er not to reproach her for not sleeping away the 
few brief hours of liberty which yet remained. 
Josephine, disappointed and deeply pained, 
deemed it inexpedient to say more on the sub- 
ject. Rallying her own spirits, she endeavored 
to divert her daughter’s attention from the un- 
happy circumstances over which she was evi- 
dently brooding. Handing Hortense a small 
casket, she said : 

“T bring you a magnificent present from my 
honored husband, who is to you the best of fa- 
thers. Are they not beautiful ?” she continued, 
opening the casket, and displaying a splendid 
set of diamonds. “ How grateful we ought to 
be for his great kindnesses to us, my dear child. 
Surely, the least we can do in return, is to con- 
form cheerfully to his requirements, especially 
when they are designed for our own happiness. 
Look!’ added she, holding up as she spoke a 
bandeau, composed of diamonds of great value. 
“Is not this superb?” And advancing towards 
her daughter, and fastening it around her fair 
brow, she said: ‘There, my Hortense looks 
like a queen! Anda queen she shall be ere 
many months shall have passed over her head. 
Nay! turn not so incredulously away,” con- 
tinued Josephine, with assumed playfulness, 
“for Iam a true sybil, and you will acknowl- 
edge me such when you shall have realized the 
brilliant destiny I intend predicting for you.” 

Thus the mother talked to her sorrow-stricken 
child, though her own heart was wrung with an- 
guish all the while. 

Hortense understood and appreciated her 
mother’s kindness, and would gladly have re- 
paid her with the semblance of happiness ; but 
she felt it impossible to smile with a broken 
heart. Gratefully pressing her cold lips upon 
her mother’s brow, she signified in broken sen- 
tences her determination to submit with the 
best grace she could to what now scemed inevit- 
able. And with this unsatisfactory promise, 
Josephine was obliged to rest content. 

It had been arranged that the marriage cere- 
mony should take place at the church of Notre 
Dame, and rarely indeed had been witnessed, 
even within the walls of this world-renowned 
cathedral, so celebrated for imposing sccnes and 
ceremonies, an exhibition of sach luxury and 
magniticence. Vain would it be to attempt a 
description of the pomp and grandeur displayed 
on this occasion. The church was filled with 
the most illustrious princes and nobles of Eu- 
rope, presenting a dazzling array of beauty and 
fashion, grand and imposing in the extreme. 
And amid this vast concourse of assembled 
grace and elegance, Loais Bonaparte and Hor- 
tense Beauharnais, the father and mother of the 
present emperor of Frauce, stood up to be unit- 
ed in marriage. Sad desecration of the holiest 
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Ere the marriage rite had concluded, a peal of 
thunder, louder than any that had preceded it 
reverberated with a deep, rumbling sound among 


the columns and arches of the old cathedral. A 


perceptible shudder ran through the frame of the 
bride, and she would have fallen had she not 





supported herself by leaning against the altar, 
near which she stood. Louis perceiving her 
emotion, instinctively extended his hand for her 
support ; recoiled from 
his touch. This movement was perceived, and 
never forgiven by the sensitive Louis. In after 
years it was aguin and again recalled to mind 
when mutual friends attempted to effect a recon- 
ciliation between them. 

Months passed on. Napoleon had placed his 
brother Louis upon the throne of Holland; and 
Hortense was a queen. 
prediction verified. But there was another pre- 
diction still ringing in her ears, which had been 
verified also. Bitterly, indeed, co 
the truth of these words, “ Thou ec a wife 
unloving and unloved.” Though surrounded 
with all the luxury and splendor that earth 
could bestow, she was wretched at heart. The 
cold indifference of Louis had changed to set- 
tled aversion; while she, 
naught 


but she, unconsciously, 


but unkindly feelings towards him. 


ing to the other the sole cause of the unhappi- 
ness. It was impossible for Napoleon and Jose- 
phine to witness their mutual discontent without 
deep self reproach. In vain they endeavored to 
repair the deep wrongs they had caused. Napo- 
leon conferred upon his brother unt led hon- 


Thus was her mother’s | 


fondest anticipations entertained for him. But 
alas for the fallacy of haman expectations ! 
The month of April, !$07, 


close. Hortense had been | 


was drawing toa 
istening with deity ht- 
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sweet, upturned face, he said : 
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“Why do you never kiss dear, kind papa, as 
you do met” 

“O, papa is nota little boy,” she 
evasively. 


answered, 


“Neither is Uncle Eugene a little boy,” per- 
sisted the child; “ 
here.” 

With a gesture of impatience, the queen moth- 


yet you kiss him when he is 


er commanded the attendant to convey the child 


in return, cherished | 


to bed. The little prince cast upon his mother 
a look replete with blended astonishment, grief 
and love, as he suffered himself to be taken 
away. It was the first time that Hortense hed 
ever manifested even the shadow of displeasure 
towards her darling boy; and the pitiful expres- 
sion of his sad, little face, as he was carried from 


| her sight, haunted her long afterwards. 
Thus both were made miserable; each imput- | 


Before retiring for her night’s rest, she visited, 
as was her custom, the chamber of her child. 
Bending over his little couch, what was her hor- 
ror to find him suffering with a severe attack of 
the croup. In an agony of alarm, she aroused 
the attendants. Physicians were immediately 
su d, and human skill was exerted to its 





ors, and lavished upon him all the luxuries that 
wealth could command ; but all were insufficient 
to “minister to a mind diseased.” Even his 
kingly crown proved a burden to him, and he 
would gladly have resigned all his greatness for 
the quiet and retirement that he found so much 
more congenial to his nature. 

It was impossible for Hortense, energetic and 
ambitious as she was, to understand how the 
elevation of her husband should thus prove a 
source of unhappiness to him; and a feeling, 
allied to contempt, mingled with her dislike for 
one who evidently possessed neither the ability 
to appreciate his greatness, nor the courage to 
support it. In this unhappy state of affairs, 
Hortense became a mother. She had looked 
forward to this event with none of the yearnings 
of a mother’s heart. The fearful prophecy, 
“Thou wilt be a mother only to mourn that 
thou art one,” still sounded in her ears, and she 
anticipated the advent of her little one with feel- 
ings of dread instead of pleasure. But when 
the little stranger made its appearance, emotions 
new and delightful took possession of her soul. 
She felt that she had now an object to live for. 
In a transport of heartfelt bliss, she clasped the 
precious charge to her breast, and resolved to 
devote her whole existence to his care, in the 
pleasing hope that he would repay her devotion 
with the love which her heart so much yearned 


he child, unlike the generality of offspring 
born of uncongenial parents, was a remarkably 
beautiful and interesting infant. At a very early 
age, he discovered a precocity of intellect and 
understanding truly wonderful. Hortense loved 
him with an intensity amounting to idolatry ; 
while to the melancholy but affectionate Louis, 
he was scarcely less an object of devotion. The 
noble little fellow daily developed an increasing 
affection for both his parents. With a maturity 
beyond his age, he seemed to divine the unhappy 
relation existing between them, and essayed a 
hundred littie childlike arts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. When receiving the caresses of Louis, he 
would say: ‘Do you love me, papa?” 

“ Yes, my darling,” the father would fervently 
reply, “I love my little son very, very dearly.” 

“And mamma, too?” the little prattler would 
add. “ Do you love mamma?” 

Louis, too noble to equivocate where he could 
not answer in the aflirmative, could only preserve 
a painful silence ; though, with a heart wrung 
with anguish, he would observe the tears well up 
in the deep, earnest eyes of his loving boy as he 
waited for an answer. 

When this lovely child was about sixteen 
months old, Napoleon, who was now emperor of 
France, paid a visit to his brother, in Holland. 
He had not seen his little nephew since his bap- 
tism, which had been celebrated with great pomp 
and splendor, and hence was not prepared for 
the change which a few months had effected. 
Instead of the infant he expected to see, he now 
beheld a cluld, beautiful as a cherub, coming to 
The emperor, ever fond of children, 
caught the darling boy in his arms, and impress- 
ed repeated kisses upon his rosy lips, while the 
litule one, in sweetest accents, continued to lisp 
between his caresses, “ Dear, dear papa—I love 
you, dear papa.” 

Probably the child mistook him for his father, 
as Louis strongly resembled his brother, Napo- 
leon; be that as it may, the emperor was de- 
lighted, and he determined from that moment to 
He declared 
his inteution to the happy Josephine, and the no 
less happy mother. 


meet him. 


make the young prince his heir. 


Napoleon’s intense desire 
for an heir, to whom he could transmit the throne 
of France, had long been the subject of specula- 
tion and gossip throughout the realm. It was 
well known that all hopes of Josephine’s becom- 
ing again a mother had been relinquished, and 
dark hints were afloat of a contemplated divorce. 
These vague rumors had been breathed within 
hearing of the empress, and fearful forebodings 
of the future at times took possession of her 
mind. Now the declar 
relieved her mind of 


ration of her royal spouse 
its apprehension, and she 
experienced a lightness of heart to which she 
had long been a stranger. 


Napoleon had now reached the highest pinna- 


cle of earthly grandeur, and his plan of adopting 
| 3 





the lic emely gratifying to Hor- 


tense, to whose boundless ambition allusion has 


e prince was ext 


already been made. In the meantime, the little 


one, upon whom so many hopes were center. d, 


continued to improve in grace and beauty 
Each day endeared him more an 
hearts of his parents. With a perfect organiza- 
tion, both mental and physical, it seemed as if 


the little Napoleon was destined to realize the 


d more to the 





utmost; but in vain. The little sufferer ap- 
peared to know intuitively that he was about to 
die, and be separated from his dear mother, and 
the incident of the evening seemed to dwell 
painfully in his mind. He would repeat, in 
touching accents : 

“ You are not displeased with me, dear mam- 
ma? You do love me, do you not?” 

With heart-rending anguish, Hortense bent 
over her beloved boy, and assured him again 
and again of her love. Encircling the neck of 
his mother with one arm, he stretched out the 
other towards his father, and gasped : 

“ Kiss me, my dear father !”” 

Louis bowed his head over his dying son, and 
wept the bitter tears that manhood only knows. 
With an arm clasped around the neck of each 
parent, the lovely child breathed his last. 

In this position, crushed and subdued by a 
mutual bereavement, it seemed as if the time 
had arrived for a reconciliation between the fa- 
ther and mother. But each too proud to make 
the first concession, the fitting moment passed 
away, leaving them forever more widely es- 
tranged. The angel who had come to convey 
the soul of the little prince to its blissful abode, 
and had lingered pityingly at the sight, turned 
sorrowfully from the result. 

Louis and Hortense never recovered from the 
loss of their first born. Other sons were born 
to the royal pair; but they possessed neither the 
beauty nor talents of the little Napoleon, who 
seemed to have united the virtues of both pa- 
rents, unalloyed by their failings. The emperor 
could not be persuaded to adopt another in his 
stead. Thus the premature death of this idol- 
ized child led immediately to the divorce and 
sabsequent downfall of the greatest monarch of 
modern times. Louis now became more gloomy 
and melancholy than ever. Each day the regal 
pomp and ceremony of his elevation grew more 
irksome to him, and he determined to abdicate a 
throne on which he believed he should never 
have been placed. Hortense, who had never 
loved her husband, resolved to separate from 
him, since he could no longer retain the kingly 
crown for which alone she tolerated him. The 
ex-king, glad to be released from a companion 
who had never conduced to his happiness, pass- 
ed the few remaining years of his life in friend- 
less solitude. 

Embosomed among the picturesque hills of 
Switzerland, stands a lonely castle. High around 
it, the Alps, with Mount Blanc awful in its maj- 
esty, rear their lofty heads. To this secluded 
spot, Hortense retired, the unhappy victim of 
disappointed ambition. She had lived to wit- 
ness four sons, one after another, consigned to 
an early grave. One, only, remained to close 
her dying eyes—the present emperor of France. 
She has indeed been a “ mother only to mourn 
that she was one.” 





RUSSIAN COSTUME. 


The mass of the Russian population is clothed 
at a very small expense. Cotton trowsers 
tucked into high boots of half-dressed leather, 
a cotton shirt and a sheepskin cvat, or coarse 
camlet caften bound round with a sash, consti- 
tute the whole outward man of the moojik, 
whose entire equipment may cost about ten rou- 
bles (30s.), the sheepskin being the most expen- 
sive article. Ten shillings would buy a com- 
mon female costume, which consists of a sarafan 
or long petticoat held by straps, which pass above 
the arms, a chemise with sleeves extending 
nearly to the elbow, a kerchief over the head, a 
pair of shoes, and sometimes stockings, but 
more frequently strips of cotton or linen cloth, 
wrapped round the leg and foot; for out of door 
wear, a quilted jacket is added to these, and, 
where circumstances will permit, a salope or 
long cloak in the German ere Ihe sim- 
plicity of their dress is not a matter of taste 
with these people, who, when te y can afford it, 
are strongly addicted to finery; and it is amus- 
ing to observe the gradual wansfurmation of the 
servant Women, Who, On coming into town to 
their first service, wear Village sarafan, bat 
as their wages are paid ‘and increased, assume 
ne nemetzkoy mode (forein fashion), and in- 
culge extensively in crinolune.—Notes of a Kes- 
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idence in Russia 
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COMMERCIAL VALLE OF INSECTS, 


The cochineal insect, from which a beautifal 
rlet dye is obtained, is imported to the extent 
of 1000 tons annually, the value of which is es- 
tumated at £149,000. From the silkworm we 
obtain ne less than 2716 toma of silk, 2206 tons 
of which are in the raw state, and are manufac- 
tured in this country; the remaining 510 tone 
are already fabricated. When we consider that 
this quantity is the consumption of one country 
only, ali being the prodace of small insects, it ap- 
pears surprising how the industry of man couid 
liect eo much, and elaborate it into rich and 
gorgeous attire One thousand tons of pearl 
shells are imported, the whole of which is mann- 
factured into buttons and studs —Trlan 
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ALL ABOUT RATS, 
Most juteresting animals 


tis one of the 
} Eurepe, he makes historical 
tj vader: broucht vt 





eras 





their tran 





peculiar rath hurope has seen the 
rat of the Gx the Vandals, a the Hanus 
varope now has its Norman ra its Tartar 


rat, and the great rat of the Parisian sewer is of 
recent date and Mascovite origin 

The brown rat, otherwise Known as the Nor 
man rat, has established iteelf all over the world, 
by the commerce of civilized Gmes thad pos 


session of France for the last six or seven cen 














turies ; but within the last it has found its mas 
terin the Musecovite and Tartar rat, called in 
Paris the rat of _ itfaucon These new rats, 
previously unkr ite pe, descended from 
the heights of aes great central h steau of Asia, 
from which the Hun and Mong horsemen de 


scended, who spread right and ef and took 


possession of Rome, on the one hand, and 
Pekin, on the other 
The establishment of the Muscovite rat, in 


France, commenced with the extirpation of the 
brown or Norman rat—that rat has almost dis 
appeared aad is found only in the cabinets of 
the curious co jectore—tvi le the Masecovite rat 
is daily increasing in si ferocity and couraye. 
The Santen rat - Neel the dog, the eat, and 
attacks the child asleep. The corpse of a man 
is dainty for this beast, and it always commences 
by eating out the Its tooth is most veno 
mous; and the author from whom we derive 
most of this article states that he has Known of 
ten cases of amputation of the ley, necessitated 











eyes, 






by the bite of this rat. 
The cat turns tail upon this rat, iu its most fe- 
rocious state. rat terrier is the best de- 


Stroyer; but, fortunat rats are ratop »hogous, 
eat one ‘another, tight duels, indulge in broil and 
intestine feuds, and grand destructive battles. 
Were it otherwise, they would make this world 
an unpleasant place for man to live in. We 
should have to fight our way, and not unfre- 
quently, like the Archbishop of Mavence, should 
be dragged from our beds at midnight by an 
army of rats, and devoured upon the spot. The 
rat is the emblem of misery, murder and rapine 





' —a cannibal and a robber—devoted to the prin- 


; ciple of war and spoliation. 


Will it ever dis- 


| appear 1—N. Y. Dutchman. 
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SUARP SAILING 
A year or two since, an ebony individual, who 


answered to the name of Bob” (in fact, no 


| peake Bay. 


| never dared to trust him to manage the 


one ever knew whether he had any other name) 
was employed by a skipper to assist him in sail- 
ing asmall schooner on the waters of Chesa- 
Bob didn’t understan!, and couldn't 
be made to learn the compass; so the skipper 
craft, 
except daring a very light night, when he could 
point out to him some headland to steer for. On 
one occasion, however, the captain, who had 
been up two nights previously, concluded he 
would trust the schooner to Bob, and take a lit- 
tle nap on the deck ; so he pointed out the North 
Star to his jet companion, and told him to con- 
tinue steering for it until! he waked up. After 
watching him a short time, and find ng that he 
could keep the vessel headed right, the skipper 
stretched himself upon the deck, and was soon 


| :sleep. Shortly afterwards, a squall arose from 








he north, and blew the craft completely away 
from her course. After it had cleared away 
somewhat, Hob looked around and found the 
North Star at his back. He sailed along an 
hour or so, doing the best he could, and cogi- 
tating over how he should get ont of his diffi- 
culty. But at last he gave it up, and shoving 
his Siumb ring master into wakefulness with his 
foot, sh uted: “ Cap’n! cip’n! give me another 
star to steer by; I'se got clean & that one !"— 
California Pioneer. 
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CRYSTALLOTYPES, 


What we call crystallotypes, the French call 
photographs. They were originally taken on 
paper, and afterwards re printed on other paper 
prepared ina peculiar way. An improvement 
has recently been made, by which the picture is 
first taken on glass and afterwards printed on 
prepared paper, by what is called a Mis gative”’ 
yrocess—that is, everything on the glass appears 
black where it ‘should be white. Chemically 
prepared silver paper is then pressed close to 
the glass, and placed in the sunlight; no light, 
of course, goes through the blackened parts of 
the negative, but passes through the light parts, 
producing the dark parts of the picture—thus 
affording a positive proof, resembling nature.— 
Art Journal. 








BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


We have the firet eight volumes of the Prerontat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with piltedges; forming superb 
and mort attractive parlor ornaments in te rhope of a #e- 
ries of books of 416 pages cach, containing nearly 10 en- 
gravings of men, manners and current events all over the 

world; of scenery in all parts of the globo; of fumous cities 
and instructive subjects; with tille-pages aud ludeaes 
counplete. 
los the many fllnetrations, they embrace In their 

nt of original tales, sketches, poems and 
Nettes from the best American authors, with @ current 
wa record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
novel and eleciunt feries fir future reference and 
93 ment, both in regard to reading matter and 










can she sent by mee to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money 
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throughout the 








and at all the periodical depots 
nion, at #4 per volume, 

M. M. BALIOU. Prevemer, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Maas. 


~ BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Tecord of the beautiful and usefal in Art. 





The object of the sas is to present, in the mort ele- 
gant and available form, eo weekly rary sielange of 
r ble events of | the day Ita x pe are devoted to 
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original tales, sket bes and poema, by tue 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic 
whole well spiced with wit ar 


UEAUTIFULLY 






and foreien news; the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WATCHING BY THE SICK BED, 


BY JOHN K. THOMAS. 

The dreary hours pass round their nightly tol}, 
The lonesome minutes wing their silvery way ; 

And we, transplanted to some holivr soil, 
Forget the troubles of the coming day. 


How still the night, the solemn midnight hour, 
Pech whispering zephyr seems in sleep reposed; 

While all reclining, like yon drooping flower, 
Unthinking lie, with weary eyelids closed. 


Tis midnight yet, and all is darkness still, 
Save where the flickering oil-lamps dimly burn; 
Whose dingy rays with silence sends a thrill, 
Which makes our eyes to watehfulness return. 


Stretched on a eouch, without one painful sigh, 
Our friend lies at the last extremity ; 

U jous of the teas they fy 
Far from this earth towards eternity. 





He slumbers yet—'tis a refreshing sleep; 

Yet why that darkening shadow o'er his brow? 
No fear, no restless shivers o’er him creep, 

And still these glooms around him grow. 


Look, see him smile! 0 now mayhap he dreams ; 
Perhaps he’s listening to some tale of love! 

Or angels whispering, that to-morrow’s beams 
May eall his spirit to its home above. 


Perhaps he's thinking of his youthfal days, 
The flitting shadows of those by-gone scenes 

Are brought perchance, by memory’s cheerful rays, 
To lend enchanting beauty to his dreams. 


The midnight’s o’er, and soon the purple dawn 
Will chase away the silvery moon’s pale ray ; 
Then wiil our sick friend’s visage, thin and wan, 

Behold the sun-light of another day. 


O may my humble bedside, when I die, 
Be clustered round by some few genial minds; 
And may my wandering spirit with their sigh, 
Be wafted where eternal starlight shine. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PATTY PATTON. 


BY MARIA FAY, 


Ir was night—the wind howled in fitful 
gusts—whistling through the cracks of the 
house and down the chimney—sweeping every- 
thing before it. The rain spattered against the 
windows, or ran along the sidewalks, making lit- 
tle pools of water, into which many an unlucky 
pedestrian would step, to the disagreeable reali- 
zation of a pair of wet fvet—the rain, in the 
mean time, blowing in his face, convincing the 
beholder that nothing but dire necessity would 
compel any one to expose himself to such in- 
clement weather. 

It was on such a night, that a young girl was 
seen trudging along through the rain, towards a 
lonely cottage, standing on a » remote 
from any other habitation. She was passing un- 
der the glare of the last lamps on the street, 
when, being seen in this plight by a gentleman, 
having in his hand an umbrella, at whom, as she 
cast a hasty glance, he thus addressed her : 

“ Whither hastening on so fast, Miss Patty ? 
I scarcely knew you. You seem to be battling 
with the elements.” 

“Ah!” said she, “ necessity is a hard master ; 
he drives us when and where he wills.” 

“And will you accept of my umbrella?” 
said he. E 

“ Very thankfully, sir,” she replied. 

In the mean time, the gentleman, extending 
his umbrella over her head, accompanied her to 
her humble home—inquiring more particularly 
the reason of her being out in the storm. 

“TI was compelled,” said she, “to go and see 
a lady who lived at the other end of the town, 
and being delayed, was in consequence exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather and the dark- 
ness of the night, as you see.” 

By this time they had reached the cottage, 
and bidding Patty “ good night,” he retired. 

We will now follow Patty into the cottage, 
and take a survey of its interior. Sitting near 
the fire-place, hovering over a few embers, was 
an old lady, holding her Bible on her lap, trying 
to scan the words by the light ofa canale almost 
burnt to the socket, and nearly extinct by the 
wind. A neatly made bed stood in one corner 
of the room, covered with a patch-work quilt, 
that showed the ingenuity and industry of the 
maker. An old-fashioned bureau and four or 
five chairs, a pine table, a rug carpet that cov- 
ered the floor, and plain white curtains that 
hung before the windows, completed the furni- 
ture of the room. 

Neatness and order were the characteristics of 
the inmates of that humble home. The young 
girl entered, and setting down a small basket, 
she kissed her mother, and hastening to a shed 
near by, and bringing in some chips, she replen- 
ished the fire. 

“ How do you feel now, dear mother?” asked 
Patty, as she filled the little tea-kettle, and 
placed it over the fire. 

“That very sick feeling is past,” said her 
mother ; “but O, Patty, I have been so anxious 
on your account, you have been gone so long! 
If I had been able to walk, I certainly should 
have gone to look for you.” 

Patty informed her mother of the cause of her 
delay, and said that after Mrs. Lansing took her 
work and examined it, she was so much pleased 
with it, that she gave her four dollars, instead of 
three, the price which she had asked; and she 
had purchased some groceries, and that she was 
indebted to Mr. Stanley for being able to bring 
them home dry. 

As she spoke, her face lighted up with an ex- 
pression of extreme pleasure. She was delighted 
at her success at Mrs. Lansing’s, which was so 
much better than she had anticipated. 

After Patty and her mother had partaken of 
the tea, she drew her work-table close to the fire, 
and prepared her sewing for the next day, that 
no time might be host in eutting and basting on 
the morrow. 

As she is sitting with her needle, we will en- 
deavor to give a partial description of her per- 
sonal appearance: As to her face, it was nota 








handsome one, but she had an interesting ex- 


pression of countenance, that, as you gazed, 
seemed like a charm that was felt after she had 
passed from the sight ; and a dignity of deport- 
ment that protected her from the impertinent 
and profligate. 

She had been supporting her feeble mother for 
several years, by her needle. Her father had 
been gone four or five years to that El Dorado of 
fame—the gold regions ; but sickness had _pre- 
vented him from realizing anything more than a 
bare subsistence. He had left his wife in good 
health, and with the prospect of being able to 
support herself and daughter till his return. The 
small cottage that they occupied was their own 
property, which made the task of Patty easier in 
taking care of her invalid mother, who had had 


| quite as anxious as the Pattons ; for in his own 


| quite as poor as she ever had been. 


an attack of paralysis, by which she had lost the | 


use of her arm and was prevented from walking. 

The next day, Mr. Stanley called and sat 
some time with the family. He said that he 
called to say “ good-by,” and that he was going 
to a distant part of the State, perhaps, to be 
gone many months. 

Though nothing of this kind had come to 
light, yet the truth was, that young Stanley was 
deeply attached to Patty Patton; but unfavora- 
ble circumstances had prevented him from offer- 
ing himself to her hitherto, and he was too hon- 
orable and noble-minded to gain her affections, 
without being in a situation to justify such a 
proceeding. It was, however, with anguish of 
heart, that he parted from her, although she 
knew not of it. 

Time passed away, and as the winter ad- 
vanced, Patty’s trials increased ; neither did she 
find all so liberal towards her, as Mrs. Lansing 
was. Instead of getting the value of her work, 
she was jewed down to the lowest price. 

One day, Miss Peters called to have a cloak 
made, and inquired her price for making it. 

«Five dollars is the price I charge for that 
style of cloak,” said Patty. 

“O, gracious ! what a price! you ought cer- 
tainly to make your fortune. I could not think 
of paying any such prices Three dollars are all 
that I ean give. I have somuch to give to char- 
itable objects, that I have to economize my own 
expenditures already. Why, it was only this 
morning that I gave two dollars to the Foreign 
Missions, and the next Sabbath we shall be ex- 
pected to give largely to a society for amelior- 
ating the condition of thé Indians, and estab- 
lishing schools amongst them. My father’s 
name stands at the head of the list, and of course 
he must give as much as, if not more than any 
one else in our church.” 

Patty had no work on hand, and very little 
wood and provisions, and was therefore com- 
pelled to take the work at any price. So Miss 
Peters left, but returned to the door in a few mo- 
ments, to inquire for a small paper parcel that 
she had left in the roll of cloth, saying, as she 
received it, that it wasa love of a handkerchief, 
that she had just paid twenty dollars for, that 
day, at Stewart’s. After she had left, Mrs. Pat- 
ton remarked that our blessed Lord said, “the 
poor ye have always with you,” but Miss Peters 
had sent her poor to the poles. 

Winter and spring passed away, and as the 
warm weather came on, Mrs. Patton’s health be- 
gan to improve, but her daughter’s to decline. 
Constant toiling with the needle had given a 
paleness to her cheek, and a lassitude to her oth- 
erwise buoyant step, that convinced her mother 
of her ill health. 

But now good news, like the bow of promise, 
is held out to them. After they had passed 
through the fiery trials of adversity, Mrs. Patton 
received a letter from her husband, who has 
been at last successful, and has remitted them a 
handsome sum of money, that brings sunshine 
to their domicil; and he informs them that he 
has a much larger sum, that he will bring with 
him when he shall return, a few months hence. 
He charges Patty, therefore, to remove herself 
and mother into more comfortable quarters, 
which was very soon accomplished. The change 
proved very beneticial to the mother and daugh- 
ter both. Now a report is circulated that the 
poor Pattons have untold wealth, and that as 
soon as Mr. Patton returns, they will purchase 
one of the most elegant residences in the city! 
Of course, this story was partly fabulous; but 
notwithstanding this, it brought around them a 
numerous swarm of summer friends. These had 
quite forgotten that the Pattons were ever poor; 
but Mrs. Patton did not forget this. Still, the 
kindness of her heart induced her to forgive 
their neglect, although she could not but bear it 
in mind. 

Among the many visitors at Mrs. Patton’s, 
was a young gentleman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and elegant address, and who was 
wealthy withal. This gentleman paid particular 
attention to Patty, flattering himself that she 
was not indifferent to him. And indeed the tell- 
tale blush upon her cheek convinced him that he 
was not far wrong. Hence he urged his plea 
with all the ardor of a practised suitor, and 
begged for a glance from those dove-like eyes, 
or a smile, at least, to convince him that he had 
not presumed too far. Patty thought that she 
did indeed love with all her heart. She had been 
fascinated by the tinsel of exterior elegance, 
which soon won her consent to be his, and he 
hastened to get the consent of her mother. She 
had not been so dazzled as her daughter had. 
She saw things in a little different light, and, 
therefore, her consent was reluctantly given, 
and only on the condition that the wedding 
should not take place till the return of Mr. 
Patton. 

Mr. Malcom and Patty were now as happy as 





mortals could be. Time glided pleasantly and | 


quietly along, and even Mrs. Patton was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he might make a 
very devoted husband. 

Now everything was nearly completed for the 


wedding, and things appeared to be ina happy | 


condition. Butlo! on acertain occasion, just 
as Mr. Malcom was calling in to see Patty, an 
old lady was leaving the house, who had given 
information to Mrs. Patton that had very much 
distressed her. This information Mrs. Patton 
very readily communicated to Mr. Malcom. It 
was to the effect that Mr. Patton had lost all his 
gold !—that he had been robbed in California by 


hary arrangements were soon made—the condi- 


some villain, who had watched the depository of 
his treasure. Mrs. Patton could not certify to 
the truth of this news, for she had not heard 
from her husband for a considerable time. Yet 
she believed the report to be true, as the name 
and circumstances seemed to justify it. Mr. 
Malcom, as was natural, spoke very feelingly 
of their loss, saying that she must certainly re- 
ceive a letter in a very short time. He seemed 


mind he had built many an “airy castle” with 
those anticipated lumps of gold. 

But week after week passed, and no tidings 
came of husband or money. It was at last con- 
cluded »by ail, that Mrs. Patton was nearly or 
Mr. Mal- 
com, however, continued his visits as usual; but 
one evening, after sitting till late, he took up a 
book from the table, which he had presented to 
Patty as agoken of his love, and pencilled some- 
thing on thé fly-leaf, and putting the book down, 
quickly took his leave. Patty, immediately after 
he had gone, looked to see what he had written. 
The words were as follows : 

“ Forget the former possessor of this volume !” 

She was amazed—overwhelmed, indeed ! 

“What did he mean? Would he prove re- 
creant to his vow? No, he could not! She 
would not believe it; he was only trying to see 
what effect those words would have upon her ; 
he would be back the next day to laugh at the 
matter, and explain it all away.” 

But day after day passed, and he came not; 
and then the tidings reached her that he had 
left for Texas! And now when the reality 
burst upon her, she did not faint indeed, nor 
even charge him with perfidy. She began to 
think that some selfish motive had actuated him. 
She now saw him divested of all that glossary 
that had charmed her, and possessed only of the 
habiliments of selfishness ! 

But Patty had before this time learned to con- 
fide in a higher than human power, and there- 
fore the more easily bore this disappointment. 
She certainly had escaped an abyss, and the 
feeling of contempt that sprang up within her 
for one that could prove so false and heartless, 
convinced her that she did not love so devotedly 
as she had imagined. 

In the meantime, Mr. Stanley, who had been 
for a long period absent, returned, much to the 
astonishment of the Patton family, who had not 
expected again to see him. He was very soon 
made acquainted with all the vicissitudes that 
had befallen them, and was very indignant that 
any one could be so base as to trifle with the 
feelings of a young lady so situated. Yet we 
Must not acquit him of all selfishness in the 
case ; for he was, in fact, pleased at the result. 
After due time, he spoke of his own success— 
that it had been beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and he had returned to offer Patty 
his heart and fortune, saying that he would fain 
hope that she could reciprocate his regard. 

Patty heard him with deep interest, and called 
to mind the night of the storm, when he had 
treated her with so much kindness, on which ac- 
count she had ever felt peculiarly indebted to 


him. 

Mr. Stanley did not urge his suit any further 
at present, being willing to defer the matter for 
a season, hoping, at least, that he should be suc- 
cessful. Soon after, when he was leaving the 
city for his western home, at his solicitation she 

ted to correspond with him. The noble 
sentiments of Mr. Stanley, his high regard for 
religion and virtue, his just conceptions of truth 
and honor, excited emotions in the breast of 
Patty Patton which she had never felt before. 
Soon she began to entertain a very exalted 
opinion, not only of his views as expressed in 
their correspondence, but of the correspondent 
himself! 

As she was one evening poring over one of 
the epistles referred to, a loud knocking at the 
door startled her, and she hastened to obey the 
call, when her father caught her in his arms! 
With what a transport of delight did she hasten 
to present him to her mother, who had by this 
time sufficiently recovered to meet him at her 
door. When the first greetings were over, on 
his wife’s inquiry why they had not heard from 
him, he stated to them the reasons of his not 
writing—thet he had been confined by illness at 
Panama for a long time on the homeward-bound 
passage, and that his convalescence had been so 
slow that the physician had not consented to his 
pursuing his journey; and that he did not wish 
to alarm his family unnecessarily, as he might 
have done had he written to them. 

He farther stated that the report of the loss of 
his gold was incorrect—that he had left Califor- 
nia before the robbery had been committed, and 
that his success in California had been far great- 
er than he had advised them. The gentleman 
robbed was a Mr. Payson, and the informant of 
the robbery had misspelt the name—giving Pat- 
ton for Payson. Hence the mistake. But after 
hearing all that had befallen Patty, he considered 
his detention at Panama as providential, and the 
mistake of the name asa blessing in disguise. 
Under existing circumstances, he was not dis- 
pleased at young Stanley’s overtures to his 
daughter, having as he did a very high opinion 
of him, both as to character and fortune. 

The time now drew near when, according to 
arrangement, young Stanley should come to the 
city. On his arrival he was very greatly, and 
yet very agreeably, surprised to meet Mr. Pat- 
ton at the door of his house, who, however, 
gave him a cordial welcome. Not a less cordial 
one, we may presume, did Patty Patton give 
him, although she may have been less showy in 
the manner in which she received him. 

It did not, of course, take a long time for 
Patty and him to come to a proper understand- 
ing, as their mutual glances soon rendered them 
quite intelligible to each other. With the con- 
sent of the father and the mother, the prelimi- 





tion being that young Stanley should remove 
nearer to the city, and that, in consideration of 
the mother’s health, they should reside under the 
same roof. Soon after the marriage ceremony, 
they removed to a splendid residence on the 





happiness that wealth and respectability can 
afford. 

As to Malcom, he spent all his means in the 
pursuit of a rich wife, whom tailing to find, he 
gave up the chase, and entered upon the busi- 
ness of peddling books—in the doing of which, 
ona certain day, sitting down by the roadside 
from fatigue, he saw passing by a splendid car- 
riage, in which he caught a ghmpse of a lady, 
whom he imagined he had before seen. On 
making inquiry he soon ascertained that the lady 
in question, who was thus gaily apparelled, and 
who was riding by in so much display, was a few 
years since Patty Patton !—now Mrs. Stanley— 
the wife of a rich and prosperous merchant. 
“ What a fool I have been!’’ said he, to himseif. 
“T have all this time been ranning after a shad- 
ow, and have left the substance behind. I did 
love Patty Patton, but I loved gold more !” 


AN ORIENTAL INTERIOR, 


We had no sooner taken our seats than half- 
a-dozen female attendants, richly dressed and of 
great cage came from behind a gauze curtain 
or screen that occupied one end of the room. 
They were all young and handsome. Their col- 
or was of the brunette tint of an Andalusian 
belle, not darker; and their jet-black hair, taken 
back from the forehead, aud twisted in roles be- 
hind, ornamented with pearls and silver pins, 
formed a pleasing contrast with the delicate tint 
of their skin, and the flush of excitement which 
tinged ther cheeks. An outer covering of tint 
and semi-transparent cloth, richly embroidered, 
was thrown over the form, and partially rested 
upon the back of the head. The outlines of the 
shoulders were quite distinct through the thin 
envelopes in which they were enrobed, all more 
or less transparent. The heaving of the chest, 
as they waved gently fans made of peacock’s 
feathers, backwards and forwards, over the king, 
was beautiful to see. The !o-rer portion of the 
person was hidden in wide pyjamas, or Turkish 
trowsers, made of satin, of a bright crimson or 
purple color. These pyjamas fitted closely to 
the waist, and gradually became looser and 
more voluminous as they descended. They 
were collected above the aisle with gold-em- 
broidered belts, corresponding to those dimly 
seen through the gauze cloak at the waist. They 
took their stations noiselessly behind the king’s 
chair. He made no remark. No one seemed to 
regard them at all. It was the ordinary routine 
of the dinner-table; nothing more. Their arms 
were bare nearly to the shoulder; and as they 
waved their feathery fans gently about, two at a 
time, gracefully drawing them in succession 
above and about the king’s chair, it was a sight 
worth seeing. If the femaies of India excel in 
any species of physical beauty, it is particularly 
in the fine mould of the limbs. A statuary 
might have taken those delicately-shaped arms 
and hands as models for his Venus.—Private 
Life of an Eastern King. 











A PRISONER RELEASED, 


Rather more than three years since, a printer, 
connected with this journal, buried a live toad in 
his garden. It was covered up about two feet 
below the surface, without be are. as a protec- 
tion against the pressure of the earth, and, on 
being dug up a few days ago, the loathsome 
creature, afier staring for a moment with its 
bright, beautiful eyes, leaped away as nimbly as 
if it had been crossing a foot-path. We are 
quite aware that toads have been found alive after 
more than three years’ confinement, some of 
them having been found in the heart of rocks, 
where they must have remained for thousands of 
years ; but the experiment recorded is neverthe- 
less interesting, as it affords an additional con- 
firmation of one of the most inexplicable facts 
in animated nature. Above the toad’s grave 
the flowers of three summers have grown; 
hearts-ease and mint have struck down their 
roots towards the reptile, but were far from 
reaching its narrow house, in which, if undis- 
turbed, it might have slept and lived for in- 
numerable ages, till, perhaps, released by a con- 
vulsion of nature, raising what was once Mory- 
shire from under the waters of the ocean. Man 
has been called the tenant of a clay tent—his 
life, if compared with geological epochs, is less 
than an instant. It 1s otherwise with toads. 
that we spurn from our feet, for when buried 
alive, they have an immortality which may con- 
tinue till the elements melt with fervent heat, 
and the whole framework of nature be dissolved. 
—Elgin Courant. 





AN OBLIGING ITDGE, 


John Bunyan, in one of his works, relates a 
strange story, from which it would appear that 
an obliging judge caused a man, who desired ii, 
to be judicially strangled, on his own confession. 
‘‘At a summer assize,” says Bunyan, “holden 
at Hartford, while the judge was sitting upon 
the bench, comes this old To¢ nto court, clothe2 
in a green suit, with his leathern girdle in his 
hand, his bosom open, and all ina dung sweat, 
as if he had run for his life ; and being come in, 
he spake aloud as follows: ‘ My lord,’ said he, 
‘here is the veriest rogue that breathes upon the 
face of the earth; I have been a thief from a 
child. When I was but a little one, I gave my- 
self to rob orchards, and do other such like 
wicked things; and I have continued a thief ever 
since. My lord, there has not been a robbery 
committed these many years, within so many 
miles of this place, but I have been either at it 
or privy to it.’ The judge thought the fellow 
was mad; but after some conference with some 
of the justices, they agreed to indict him, and so 
they did, of several felonious actions ; to all of 
which he heartily confessed guiity, and so was 
hanged, with his wife, at the same time.” 


TRY HER ON THE WIND! 


A small, spare boy, who had been guilty of 
some misdemeanor, was in a fair way to get 
punished for it by his mother, who was a large 
square, Dutch-built person, with a great spread 
ot cloth, who, having in her hand a good stick, 
was in full chase of the poor boy, who was near- 
ly under pare poles, running right ahead, and 
the old woman, under her cloud of canvass, was 
overhauling him very fast, when another boy, | 
friend of the delinquent, was locking on. This 
urchin, seeing how the chase was likely to term- 
inate, cried out to his friend, “ Try her on the 





life, and where they still reside, enjoying all the | 











wind, Bill—try her on the wind ;”’ when the lad, 
with the quickness of a Cape boy, was immedi- 
ately struck with the nautical idea, luffed up in 
the wind close haul, and the old woman went 
dead to leeward like a log.— Transcript. 





A HIT AT SOMEBODY. 


The New York Sun says: ‘‘ We have heer 
of ladies who will pay $16 or $18 for a new hat 
in Broadway, and yet cut down to the lowest 
possible figure the price of work which they give 
to poor seamstresses. They will pay $5 without 
a scruple for the making of a plain dress im = 
fashionable Broadway establishment, where girls 
sew tenor eleven hours a day for $3,50 per 
week ; and ifthey are afterwards obliged to em- 
ploy an unpretending dressmaker to alter it, they 





banks of the Hudson—a pleasant drive frem the 


, city—surrounded with all the elegance of refined | 


grumble at paying her a fair remuneration for her 
services. Fashion is a heartless thing—the fruit- 
ful source of folly, extravage=<+ and dishonesty.” 


~ 


Jester's Picnic. 


For the first time, we have read of a happy 
editor. An obituary of the late John Black, 
says: On one occasion, Lord Melbourne said to 
him: ‘“ Mr. Black, you are the only person who 
comes to see me who forgets who 1 am.’ 

The editor opened his eyes with astonishment. 

* You forget that Iam the Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Black was about to apologize, but the 
Premier continued : 

“ Everybody else takes especial care to remem- 
ber it; but I wish they would forget it, for they 
only remember it to ask me for places and fa- 
vors. Now, Mr. Black,” added his lordship, 
“you never ask me for anything, and I wish you 
would, for, seriously, I should be most happy to 
do anything in my power to serve you.” 

“ Tam truly obliged,” said Mr. Black, “but I 
don’t want anything ; Iam editor of the Morn. 
ing Chronicle; I like my business, and I live 
happily on my income.” 

“Then,” said the peer, “IT envy you; and you 
are the only man I ever did!” 

Judge W——, who had been for many years a 
worthy occupant of the federal bench in Michi- 
gan, fell into a conversation a few days since in 
a barber’s shop, with a plain, substantial looking 
and rather aged stranger from the neighborhood. 
of Tecumseh, The judge being formerly well 
acquainted in that vicinity, took occasion wo ask 
after certain of its citizens. 

“You know Mr. B——, do you?” said the 
judge. 

“Very well,” was the reply. 

“ He is well, is he?” 

“* Quite well,” was the answer. 

Jadge W—— then remarked : 

“Mr. B—— is a very fine man!” 

“Y-e-s,” said the old man, rather cautiously ; 
“a fine man for a lawyer—you know we don't ex- 
pect a great deal from them !” 


RADARS 


A retired cheesemonger, who hated any allu- 
sion to the business that had enriched him, once 
remarked to Charles Lamb, in the course of a 
discussion oa the Poor Law : 

“ You must bear in mind, sir, that I have got 
rid of all that stuff which you pocts call ‘ihe 
milk of human kindness.’”’ 

Lamb looked at him steadily, and gave his ac- 
quiescence in these words : 

“ Yes, sir, lam aware of that—you turned it 
all into cheese several years ago !” 


SANA AAA 


“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Partington, the other 
day, to her nieces, “ you must get husbands as 
soon as possible, or they'll all be murdered.” 

“Why so, aunt.” 

“Why, I see by the paper that we've got al- 
most fifteen thousand post oftices, and nearly all 
of ’em despatches a mail every day !—the Lord 
have mercy on us, poor widows,” and the old 
lady stepped quickly to the looking-glass to put 
on her new cap. 


We have heard of cool things, but never any- 
thing cooler than the following: The landlord 
of a hotel at Whitehall called a boarder to him 
one day, and said, “ Look o’ here. I want you to 
pay your board bill, and you must. I’ve asked 
you for it often enough; and I tell you now, that 
you don’t leave my house till you pay it!’ 

“Good !” said his lodger ; ‘‘ just put that in 
writing; make a regular agreement of it; I'll 
stay with you as long as I live!” 


ah hh hh 


Smithers was telling us of some of his trials. 
He had been shipwrecked once, was burned out 
twice, and had to pay the notes of three of his 
friends for whom he had endorsed, fell through 
a man-trap in the sidewalk and broke a leg, 
was arrested by the sheriffon his marriage for 
a debt he didn’t owe; but all these evils he bore 
without murmuring. The yreat trial of his life 
was that his wife wouldn’t let him smoke in the 
parlor. 


Sam—Julius, do you keep a hoss, now ? 
Julius— Yes sir-ee—free from all tricks, too. 
Sam—Is he ’fraid ob crackers ? 

Julius—No, sir ; nor soda biscuits cither. 

Sam—Don’t he neber shy at anything # 

Julius—Neber shied but once. 

Sam—When was dat ? 

Julins—When de last Fourth of July city pro- 
cession passed him.— Post. 

Bishop Leighton was meditating, one day, in 
his own sequestered walk in Dundelane, when a 
widow came up to him and said it was ordained 
that he should marry her, for she had dreamed 
three times that she was marricd to him. The 
bishop answered, Very well, whenever he should 
dream thrice that he was married to her, he 
would let her know, and then the union would 
take place. 


An amateur gardener and joker sent to a seed- 
man in town the other day, for some seeds for the 
“ pie-plant,” which he had advertised,—request- 
ing just six parcels of the custard pie seed, and 
two of mince pie. The seedinan promptly sent 
him half a dozen goose eggs, and two blind pup- 
pies. The humorous gentleman admitted that 
the joke was rather against him. 


A girl was talking of the loss her sister had 
recently sustained in the death of a devoted 
husband. 

“ Poor Mary !” said she, “though George has 
been dead near six months, yet she yrits her teeth 
even now whenever she thinks of him !” 
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